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Perspectives  on  Idleness 


My  maternal  grandmother  was  a  strict  ad- 
herent of  a  philosophy  she  quite  probably  never 
heard  of — the  puritan  ethic.  She  was  a  hardshell 
Southern  Baptist  of  the  shouting  and  occasional 
foot  washing  persuasion,  and  she  often  lamented 
about  otherwise  good  men  who  were  "bad  to 
hunt  and  fish."  Her  apparent  opinion  was  that 
hunting,  fishing  and  other  pleasurable  idle- 
nesses, while  not  damning  sins  like  murder, 
pillage,  rape  and  the  drinking  of  alcohol,  were 
something  less  than  admirable  traits  of  charac- 
ter. The  true  puritan  ethic — hard  work  is  vir- 
tue, pleasure  is  vice;  anything  that  is  not  hard 
work  is  definitely  a  bit  shady.  An  addiction  to 
hunting  and  fishing  was  a  definite  sign  of  ad- 
vanced "sorriness." 

The  puritan  ethic  is  as  American  as  apple 
pie,  hot  dogs  and  grandmothers;  it  has  marked 
us  all.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  effect  it  has  on 
our  hunting  and  fishing.  We  who  are  addicted 
to  these  and  other  idlenesses  pursue  them  with 
a  fearsome  diligence  that  somewhat  satisfies  the 
ethic  by  making  them  hard  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  modern  conditions 
make  hunting  and  fishing  less  accessible  than  it 
used  to  be.  A  fishing  trip  is  no  longer  a  simple 
walk  to  the  creek.  Yesterday,  there  was  only 


the  challenge  of  making  the  fish  take  the  bait. 
Today,  we  must  finagle  the  day  off,  make  the 
trip  and  still  catch  the  fish. 

Why  do  we  go  to  all  the  trouble?  Why  does 
the  fishing  pulse  quicken  when  the  dogwoods 
bloom,  when  we  know  that  it  will  subsequently 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  non-remuner- 
ative hard  work?  Because  it  is  still  fun  and  an 
idleness  of  sorts. 

Facing  the  mortal  fact  that  the  standard  al- 
lotment is  three  score  and  ten,  we  idlers  know 
that  we  will  leave  this  world  pretty  much  as  we 
found  it  and  in  a  state  of  economic  equality  with 
the  most  driven  of  the  puritans.  We  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  gave  having  fun 
its  full  share  of  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of  per- 
spective. 

This  conceit  is  well  expressed  by  Robert 
Traver  (Anatomy  of  a  Murder)  in  the  preface 
to  his  book,  Trout  Madness,  ".  .  .  sometimes  he 
fishes  not  because  he  regards  fishing  as  being  so 
terribly  important  but  because  he  suspects  that 
so  many  of  the  other  concerns  of  men  are  equally 
unimportant." 
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"When  a  hybrid  bass  hits,"  said  Jack  Wingate,  the  fishing  sage 
of  Lake  Seminole,  "it's  like  standing  30  feet  away  from  an 
Amtrak  train  at  full  speed  and  slinging  your  lure  into  the  side  of 
that  train.  That's  what  it  feels  like.  Hybrids  hit,  and  man,  do  they 
hit.  They'll  hit  you  in  six  inches  of  water  and  they'll  hit  25  feet 
deep.  When  one  hits,  he'll  stop  your  reel  just  like  that.  One  no 
bigger  than  your  hand  will  stop  your  reel  with  a  solid  jolt. 
A  hybrid's  got  a  mixed-up  ancestry,  but  he's  a  thoroughbred 
when  it  comes  to  fighting.  He  really  puts  on  a  fight.  He  gives  you 
everything  he's  got,  and  he's  got  plenty  of  what  it  takes." 


Morning  was  at  seven  and  the  sky  was  pearly  with 
pastel  pinks  and  blues  over  the  lustrous  flat  reach  of 
Lake  Seminole.  No  wind  whispered  in  the  hush  of 
dawn,  no  currents  tore  the  wraiths  of  mist  shimmering 
up  from  the  sheet  of  water.  Around  the  shore  of 
Georgia's  Seminole  State  Park,  pine  trees  were 
black-green  silhouettes  against  the  paling  sky.  In  the 
west,  a  three-quarter  moon  hung  like  an  ancient  silver 
disc  eroded  by  an  aeon,  its  glow  muted  by  the 
strengthening  of  wash  of  light  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  whole  world  holds  its  breath  when  dawn  softly 
spreads  over  a  big  Georgia  lake. 

The  hush  exploded  when  the  25-horsepower  outboard 
on  the  stern  of  the  Georgia  Fisheries  boat  rasped  to  life, 
and  then  settled  down  to  a  screeching  whine  that 
sounded  like  a  chain  saw  biting  through  an  everlasting 
knot  in  a  fat  light'erd  stump.  A  murder  of  crows, 
roosting  in  the  trees  around  the  lake,  swarmed  into  the 
air,  raucous  with  outrage.  Coots,  aroused  by  the  motor, 
were  on  the  wing,  skimming  over  the  water  trailing 
wakes  like  long-legged  Vs. 

The  men  who  had  awakened  the  world  with  their 
boat's  motor,  Howard  Wilson  and  Stan  Steiner,  Georgia 
Fisheries  technicians,  headed  out  from  the  dock  and  we 
followed  in  another  boat.  Aboard  were  Reggie  Weaver 
and  Lee  Keefer,  Fisheries  biologists,  Ed  Brock  the 
photographer  and  I.  The  day's  mission:  a  population 
study  in  the  lake,  with  particular  emphasis  on  hybrid 
bass. 

Earlier,  Russ  Ober,  regional  fisheries  supervisor 
headquartered  at  Albany,  had  phoned  me  about  the  fine 
hybrid  bass  fishing  developing  on  two  lakes  in  his 
region,  Lake  Seminole  and  Lake  George — also  known 
as  Lake  Chattahoochee  to  some  Georgians  and,  to 
Alabamians,  as  Lake  Eufaula.  "We  started  stocking 
hybrid  bass  in  these  lakes  in  1975,"  Ober  said. 
"Hybrids  grow  rapidly,  putting  on  around  two  pounds 
a  year,  when  proper  forage  is  available.  They're  good 
food  fish  and  they're  great  fighters." 

Hybrid  bass,  a  cross  of  male  white  bass  and  female 
striped  bass,  were  pioneered  by  South  Carolina  fisheries 
biologists  in  the  late  1960s  in  the  effort  to  provide 
fishermen  and  fisherwomen  with  a  broadening  choice  of 
game  fish  that  make  good  eating.  (Reversing  the 
parentage,  using  male  stripers  and  female  white  bass, 


produces  a  fish  known  as  a  reciprocal  hybrid,  called 
"sunshine  bass"  in  Florida. )  By  the  1970s,  Georgia  was 
immersed  in  production  of  hybrid  bass  at  the  Richmond 
Hill  Hatchery.  "In  1976,"  said  Bob  Rees,  assistant 
regional  fisheries  supervisor  of  Georgia's  coastal  region, 
"we  produced  13.2  million  hybrid  and  striped  bass. 
Hybrids  from  Richmond  Hill  are  shipped  as  fry  to 
various  state  hatcheries,  where  they're  raised  to 
fingerling  size  and  then  stocked  in  reservoirs  around  the 
state.  We  also  send  fry  to  Alabama,  where  they've  no 
facilities  for  producing  hybrids.  Alabama  raises  the  fish 
to  fingerlings  for  stocking  in  lakes  shared  with  Georgia, 
such  as  Walter  F.  George." 

So  far,  Seminole  has  been  stocked  with  590,710 
hybrid  bass  from  Georgia — as  well  as  131,775  from 
Florida — since  the  program  started  in  1975.  Stocking 
will  continue,  says  Russ  Ober. 

The  hybrid  bass  currently  is  mistaken  frequently  for 
the  white  bass  or  the  striper,  also  known  as  the  rockfish. 
The  hybrid  generally  resembles  the  white  bass  most 
closely,  usually  possessing  the  same  plump 
configuration,  but  sometimes  the  hybrid  is  mistaken  for 
the  striper,  which  tends  to  display  a  more  torpedo-like 
shape.  Experience  will  teach  fishermen  the  difference. 

The  hybrid's  stripes  are  distinct  and  usually  definitely 
broken,  while  a  white  bass's  stripes  often  are  faint  and 
seldom  broken.  The  hybrid  has  two  tooth  patches  on  its 
tongue;  the  white  has  one.  The  striped  bass  also  has  two 
tooth  patches  on  its  tongue,  but  its  very  distinct  stripes 
are  rarely  broken,  and  its  silhouette  commonly  is  not 
as  rounded  as  that  of  a  hybrid. 

Size  may  also  help  distinguish  adult  fish.  Ultimately 
the  striper  becomes  the  bigger  fish.  "In  time,"  said 
Reggie  Weaver,  "stripers  can  grow  to  well  over  50 
pounds,  with  an  average  of  maybe  15  or  20  pounds, 
whereas  hybrids  may  reach  an  average  of  around  seven 
or  eight  pounds.  A  20-pound  hybrid  has  been  caught, 
but  a  1 2-pounder  would  be  a  large  one.  Such  a  fish 
would  have  spent  five  or  six  years  in  a  reservoir." 
White  bass  normally  run  from  one  to  five  pounds,  with 
a  four  or  five  pounder  being  exceptionally  large. 

"Hybrids,"  said  Howard  Wilson,  "are  real  tasty. 
Good  eating  fish.  Good  catching  fish,  too." 

Stan  Steiner  said,  "Fishermen  tell  us  that  an  equal 
size  hybrid  will  outfight  a  striper  or  a  white  bass  or  a 
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The  hybrid  bass  (top)  seldom  exceeds  ten  pounds. 

Its  distinct  black  stripes  are  definitely  broken.  The  first 

stripe  below  the  lateral  line  is  distinct  and  complete  to 

tail.  The  hybrid  has  two  tooth  patches  on  its  tongue. 

The  white  bass  (center)  seldom  exceeds  three  pounds. 

Its  stripes  are  usually  faint  and  the  first  stripe 

below  the  lateral  line  is  not  distinct  nor  complete  to 

tail.  It  has  one  tooth  patch  on  tongue. 

The  striped  bass  (bottom)  commonly  exceeds  20 

pounds.  Its  stripes  are  very  distinct  and  only 

occasionally  broken.  The  first  stripe  below  the  lateral 

line  is  distinct  and  complete  to  tail.  Stripers  have 

two  tooth  patches  on  the  tongue. 


largemouth.  They  say  the  hybrid  is  hard-hitting,  a 
strong  fighting  fish,  and  they  really  enjoy  catching  on." 

Another  welcome  quality  in  hybrid  bass  is  that  it 
seems  to  hit  regardless  of  the  season;  it's  a  year-round 
fish.  Lee  Keefer  said,  "Even  in  cold  weather  when  most 
other  fish  aren't  biting,  hybrids  will  bite  reasonably 
well." 

Reggie  Weaver:  "You  can  catch  these  fish  trolling; 
you  can  catch  them  on  top  water.  There're  quite  a  few 
different  methods  you  can  use.  It  takes  a  lot  of  fishing, 
just  like  for  any  other  species." 

Lee  Keefer:  "Different  kind  of  fishing,  too,  than  for 
largemouth  bass.  Hybrids  are  pelagic  fish.  They  like 
open  water;  they  run  in  schools.  They're  not  structure- 
oriented  like  largemouth.  It's  a  whole  different  ball 
game  than  largemouth  bass  fishing.  You  might  luck  into 
a  hybrid  every  now  and  then  when  you're  fishing  for 
largemouth,  but  if  you're  going  to  catch  hybrids,  you 
have  to  fish  for  them  specifically." 

Nobody  knows  better  than  Jack  Wingate,  the  sage  of 
Seminole,  about  how  to  fish  for  any  finned  creature  that 
thrives  in  the  waters  of  the  37,500-acre  inland  sea  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers,  a 
lake  that  forms  the  border  between  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Georgia  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Florida 
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panhandle.  Jack  Wingate  was  born  and  raised  about  six 
miles  up  the  road,  has  hunted  and  fished  in  that  neck  of 
the  woods  and  water  all  his  life.  He  established  his  fish 
camp  at  the  high  water  mark  on  Flint  River  in  1955 
and  watched  Seminole  fill  until  it  was  opened  in  1957. 

"You  look  for  the  gulls,"  Wingate  said.  "Seagulls 
don't  monkey  around  where  there's  nothing  to  eat.  If 
you  don't  see  seagulls  on  the  sandbars,  you  might  as 
well  give  it  up  and  go  hunting  until  you  find  where  the 
seagulls  are.  The  gulls  see  the  shad  jumping,  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  big  fish,  and  the  gulls  tuck  their 
napkins  under  their  chins  and  get  ready  to  eat.  You've 
got  to  follow  the  shad  patterrns,  just  like  game  fish 
follow  the  shad  patterns.  If  the  food — the  shad — is 
moving  upstream,  that's  where  you'll  find  the  hybrids 
and  white  bass,  moving  upstream.  Even  this  lake  has  a 
little  current  in  it.  It's  moving,  and  wherever  the  shad 
go,  the  hybrids  follow.  The  picture  is  always  changing. 
Weather  conditions  change,  heavy  flood  water  hits — 
any  shift  can  change  the  shad  pattern.  What  doesn't 
change  is  the  way  the  game  fish  follow  the  shad. 

"Here  in  Seminole,"  Wingate  said,  "the  hybrids  and 
the  white  bass  have  schooled  together  and  they  run  with 


the  rockfish.  We've  caught  rocks  here  in  every  creek. 
We've  caught  hybrids  of  all  sizes  right  up  to  one  we 
caught  the  other  day  that  weighed  six  and  three-quarter 
pounds. 

"What  do  we  use  to  catch  hybrids'?"  Wingate  repeated 
the  question.  "Little  Georges  have  been  our  mainstay, 
followed  by  heavy  spoons.  That's  all  you  need.  If  you're 
in  a  school  of  hybrids,  you  can  catch  them  on  white 
jigs.  You  let  heavy  white  jigs  free  fall  into  the  schools, 
and  the  hybrids  will  hit  'em.  If  you've  got  something  like 
a  George  or  a  heavy  spoon,  you  don't  need  anything 
else,  but  if  you've  already  got  your  jig,  you  don't  need 
to  go  buy  a  whole  bunch  of  new  stuff  just  to  fish  for 
hybrids.  They'll  hit,  but  there's  no  set  pattern  that  we 
know  about  so  far. 

"You  can  be  jigging  with  a  spoon  in  25  feet  of  water 
and  one  will  hit  it.  Or  you  can  be  out  there  on  a  sandbar 
where  the  grass  is  growing,  and  there'll  be  a  school  of 
hybrids  sitting  on  top  of  the  grass  bed  in  six  inches  of 
water.  You  can  run  that  Little  George  through  there, 
just  zip  it  through,  and  one  of  them  will  take  it.  When 
he  hits  it,  he  stops  it,  and  you're  not  going  to  pull  him 
in  before  he  makes  his  run.  I  guarantee  you,  he'll  circle 
that  boat  at  least  one  time  and  you've  got  a  fight  on 
your  hands.  The  number  of  repeat  customers  who  come 
to  fish  just  for  hybrids  has  been  growing  here. 

"Hybrids,"  Wingate  asserted,  "are  going  to  be  the 
salvation  of  a  lot  of  lakes.  Last  spring,  we  caught  a  few 
of  them,  but  nobody  set  the  woods  on  fire  catching 
hybrids.  But  along  about  August,  I  guess,  we  began  to 
catch  those  fish.  Every  boat  that  went  out  would  bring 
in  two  or  three  hybrids.  Along  about  mid-September, 
the  hybrid  catch  increased,  and  by  October,  hybrid 
fishing  really  got  hot.  Unless  there're  some  changes  we 
don't  foresee,  hybrids  are  going  to  be  a  blessing  for  this 
lake.  People  are  going  to  fish  for  them,  because  they're 
fine  sporting  fish.  The  hybrid  will  just  generally 
improve  the  fishing.  For  instance,  the  hybrid  will  take 
a  lot  of  pressure  off  black  bass." 

Mention  of  black  bass  brought  up  a  question  about 
bassboat  fishermen.  Wingate  replied,  "I  think  you'll 
see,  in  the  very  near  future,  tournaments  held  for  hybrid 
bass.  Bassboat  fishermen,  first  and  foremost,  are 
dycd-in-the-wool,  100  percent,  fishermen.  What 
bassboat  fishermen  do  is  fish.  I've  seen  a  fifty-five- 
hundred-dollar  bass  boat  sitting  on  this  lake  with  catfish 
poles  strung  out  all  around.  I've  seen  fishermen  in  these 
big  fancy  rigs  fishing  for  carp  over  a  baited  hole. 

"No  matter  what  kind  of  fisherman  a  person  is,  he 
wants  the  end  of  that  rod  to  shake.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  it's  a  bream  or  whatever. 


Stan  Steiner  and  Howard  Wilson  hauling  in  a  gill  net. 
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Lee  Keejer  (in  yellow  jacket)  shows 

author  Bill  Hammock  some 

identifying  characteristics  of  hybrid 

bass.  Standing  is  Reggie  Weaver. 


(Below)  Howard  Wilson  poses 

with  a  hybrid  bass.    ' 


A  fisherman  wants  that  rod  to  shake,  even  if  he's  in  a 
multi-thousand-dollar  bassboat  with  everything  in  the 
world  on  it.  Look  at  that  bassboat  sitting  right  there. 
Mine.  But  I've  got  nothing  on  it  and  I  don't  want  to 
have,  because  I  don't  want  anything  to  get  in  the  way  of 
my  fly  line.  I  love  to  fly  fish  as  much  as  anybody  in 
the  world.  When  you  come  down  to  it,  I  prefer 
the  black  bass,  but  I  don't  have  to  catch  one  when  I  go 
fishing.  I  could  go  cast  all  day  long  and  not  get  a 
strike,  and  I'd  be  ready  to  go  again  the  next  morning. 

"Of  course,  I  like  to  see  that  rod  shaking  as  well 
as  the  next  man,  and  you  can't  blame  a  fisherman  for 
wanting  to  see  that  rod  shake.  The  hybrid  is  going 
to  make  it  easier  for  a  lot  of  fishermen,  amateurs  as  well 
as  old  hands,  to  see  those  rods  shake.  The  hybrid 
is  an  easy  fish  to  catch  because  it  likes  to  hit.  It's  an 
important  addition  to  the  lake  here,  it'll  improve 
fishing  everywhere,  and  far  from  interfering  with  other 
species,  the  hybrid  is  going  to  complement  them. 
I  believe  it  will  improve  trophy  fishing  here.  You  know, 
our  lake  has  a  fine  reputation  for  heavy  record  fish. 
Every  spring,  a  lot  of  people  come  down  here  just 
to  catch  their  wall  bass.  Hybrids  will  help  by  taking 
pressure  off  black  bass. 

"Before  long,  folks  will  be  going  after  trophy 
hybrid  bass,  after  these  fish  have  been  in  the  lake 
enough  years  to  grow  to  impressive-looking  size," 
Wingate  said,  "One  thing  in  fishing  for  hybrids — a  tight 
line  is  a  must.  You've  got  to  keep  that  pressure  on. 
When  you're  burning — reeling  fast — zipping  a  Little 
George  over  one  of  these  grass  beds,  there's  pressure 
on  your  line  from  the  Little  George  coming  over  the 
top  of  the  grass.  If  you  drop  that  George  over  the 
side,  you'll  still  have  to  maintain  constant  pressure  on 
the  line.  Otherwise,  a  hybrid  will  just  knock  the  lure 
and  be  gone  and  you  won't  catch  it. 

"The  main  thing,  though,  is  to  recognize  a  school  of 


hybrids  when  you're  over  one  and  then  stay  put. 
In  our  experience,  we've  found  that  they  aren't  going 
to  move  very  far.  We've  found  they  don't  like  boats 
running  through  the  school.  Run  a  boat  through  them 
and  they  disappear.  Run  in  there  close  to  them,  say 
within  50  yards,  and  shut  off  the  big  engine  and  stay  on 
the  trolling  motor  until  you're  pretty  sure  there're 
no  more  fish  in  there  you  want  to  get. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  this  fish,"  Jack  Wingate  said. 
"I  can't  see  anything  but  good  news  coming  from 
hybrid  bass."  ^ 
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'rook  trout.  Their  very  name  conjures  up  visions  of 
their  special  habitat:  the  small,  clear  headwater  creeks 
high  up  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Streams  which 
originate  at  the  head  of  narrow  coves  and  bounce  down 
the  mountain,  past  granite  boulders  and  giant  chestnut 
logs  piled  like  jackstraws  amid  the  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendron. In  these  high  places  the  brook  trout  shares 
its  environment  with  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkey,  deer, 
yellow  poplar,  oak  and  hemlock.  A  strange  assortment 
of  neighbors,  some  familiar  southerners  and  others,  like 
the  grouse  and  the  hemlock,  of  a  more  northern  per- 
suasion seemingly  out  of  place  in  the  deep  southern 
state  of  Georgia. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  altitude  of  the  mountains, 
which  provides  northernmost  Georgia  an  environment 
where  many  northern  species  end  their  range.  It  is  this 
condition  which  has  allowed  us  a  fishery  for  a  cold 
water  species  like  trout.  Actually  the  brook  trout  is  a 
member  of  the  char  family  which  is  closely  related  to 
the  true  trouts.  But  taxonomic  quibbling  aside,  the  first 
settlers  of  eastern  America  named  the  fish  a  brook  trout 
and  that  name  has  stuck.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  native 
salmonid  in  the  cold  streams  of  the  East  Coast  until 
brown  trout  from  Europe  and  rainbows  from  the  West 
Coast  were  introduced  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

A  beautiful  fish,  the  brook  trout  is  basically  dark, 
from  black  to  dark  olive,  and  is  covered  with  light  spots 
and  vermicular  markings  like  worm  tracks  on  its  dorsal 
surface.  Also  spots  of  light  blue  with  occasional  red 
centers  appear  on  the  lower  sides.  (Chars  characteris- 
tically are  dark  with  light  spots;  trout  are  light  with 
dark  spots.)  The  belly  is  white  and  the  lower  fins  are 
red  with  the  leading  edge  a  fine  ivory.  In  the  Southern 
Appalachians,  the  local  folks  call  them  "specs"  or 
speckled  trout,  and  the  old  timers  have  a  decided  prefer- 
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ence  for  the  native  product  over  browns  and  rainbows. 

Unfortunately  brook  trout  are  not  as  widespread  as 
they  once  were.  They  require  very  cold  and  clean 
water,  and  three  centuries  of  logging,  road  building  and 
other  stream  abuse  have  hurt  them.  Also  they  have  not 
competed  successfully  with  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
which  are  more  tolerant  of  adverse  water  conditions. 
Finally  the  brook  trout  has  always  been  a  very  gullible 
fish,  easily  tempted  to  bite.  As  one  old  mountain  resi- 
dent told  me,  "If  you  fish  a  creek  hard,  first  you'll  catch 
all  the  specs,  then  you'll  catch  all  the  rainbows,  but 
them  browns  will  be  there  forever!" 

In  Georgia  brook  trout  have,  in  recent  years,  re- 
treated to  the  most  remote  portions  of  their  native 
streams.  Only  by  diligent  searching  and  some  pretty 
tough  climbing  can  you  find  any  of  these  "native" 
streams.  Even  so,  heavy  fishing  pressure  and  intrusion 
by  brown  and  rainbow  trout  have  made  some  inroads 
into  these  brookie  strongholds. 

Starting  in  1969  the  Fisheries  section  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  has  attempted  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion somewhat.  By  carefully  selecting  clean,  cold 
streams  with  limited  access  and  removing  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  they  have  attempted  to  retain  some  truly 
native  trout  waters.  These  streams  were  restocked  with 
brook  trout  captured  from  wild  populations  to  retain 
the  genetic  strain  of  the  wild  brook  trout.  (Brook  trout 
take  to  captivity  quite  well  and  are  a  favorite  with  many 
fish  culturists.  These  semi-domesticated  strains  do  poor- 
ly in  the  wild  environment.) 

The  aim  of  this  program  was  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  true  "spec"  fishing  and  to  offset  the  loss 
of  brook  trout  habitat.  There  are  six  of  these  renovated 
streams  which  include  the  headwaters  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee   River,    headwaters    of    the    Coleman    River, 
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Dick's  Creek,  Tate  Branch,  Tuckaluge  Creek  and  Mill 
Creek.  These  streams  are  usually  under  more  restric- 
tion in  the  form  of  size  limits,  reduced  creel  limits  or 
artificial-only  regulations  to  protect  the  brook  trout 
population.  In  addition  to  these  six  streams,  at  least 
fifty  others  are  known  to  support  brook  trout  popula- 
tions. Many,  however,  are  very  small  tributaries. 

Brook  trout  fishing  is  a  different  proposition  from 
most  of  the  other  trout  fishing  in  the  state.  The  most 
obvious  difference  is  one  of  scale — everything  is  smaller. 
The  streams  in  the  headwaters  are  generally  very  small 
even  compared  to  other  trout  streams.  Often  they  are 
as  easily  stepped  across  as  waded  in.  The  fish  are  small, 
too.  An  eight-inch  fish  is  average,  a  twelve-inch  fish  is 
large,  and  a  fourteen-inch  fish  is  a  good  reason  to  look 
up  a  taxidermist. 

Tackle  and  other  gear  should  match  the  fishing.  This 
is  the  place  for  ultra  ultra-light  spinning  gear.  A  four 
and  a  half  or  five-foot  light  action  rod  and  two  to  four- 
pound  line  is  about  right.  The  tiny  1/32  and  1/16 
ounce  lures  are  the  ticket  since  the  casting  is  short  and 
the  water  shallow  even  in  the  "holes."  Heavier  lures 
sink  and  snag  bottom  almost  every  cast.  Since  most  of 
these  streams  are  tiny,  bank  vegetation  often  almost 
touches  over  the  stream.  It's  a  pretty  frustrating  place 
to  fly  fish.  If  one  must  fly  cast,  however,  the  six  to 
seven-foot  rods  with  a  light  action  and  three  to  a  five 
weight  line  are  about  right. 

Brook  trout  fishing  is  no  place  for  superfluous  gear. 
Usually  there's  considerable  walking  involved  and  any- 
thing you  don't  need  is  extra  weight.  An  assortment  of 
lures  in  a  pocket  tackle  box,  a  creel  of  some  type  and 
the  rod  and  reel  is  about  it.  Waders  are  optional.  Most 
native  trout  addicts  wear  an  old  pair  of  hunting  boots 
and  get  wet,  since  you  spend  more  time  out  of  the  water 


than  in.  Even  in  the  streams,  if  you  are  over  your  boot 
tops  you  should  be  fishing  in  it  rather  than  standing 
in  it. 

The  typical  headwaters  stream  is  on  a  steep  gradient 
and  is  usually  a  series  of  pools  stair  stepping  down  the 
mountain.  The  best  approach  is  a  quiet  one.  slipping 
up  on  the  pool,  fishing  it,  then  moving  on.  Look  for 
logs,  big  rocks,  or  undercut  hedges  and  banks  and  con- 
centrate on  them  for  fish  in  small  streams  stay  close  to 
cover. 

Whether  one  goes  to  a  renovated  brook  trout  stream 
or  seeks  out  a  natural  population  on  some  tiny  head- 
waters brook,  it  is  a  special  type  of  fishing  pleasure.  It 
takes  you  into  some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in 
the  state  and,  if  you  are  lucky,  rewards  you  with  one  of 
our  finest  native  sport  fish. 
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learly  six  years  ago,  an  unusual  construction  project  was  begun  off  Georgia's 
coast. 

Marine  biologists  and  researchers  from  DNR's  coastal  fisheries  section  were  con- 
vinced that  saltwater  fishing  off  Georgia  could  be  vastly  improved  by  building 
artificial  reefs  within  25  miles  of  shore.  So,  with  help  from  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  DNR  began  making  plans  for  construction  of  man-made  reefs. 
Prior  to  the  artificial  reef  program,  sportfishermen  had  to  venture  forty  miles  or 
more  into  the  Atlantic  before  they  could  encounter  good  saltwater  fishing.  By  pro- 
viding habitat  and  food  for  a  variety  of  species,  artificial  reefs  have  made  it  easier 
for  Georgians  to  enjoy  exciting  fishing  as  well  as  scuba  diving. 

To  date,  the  artificial  reef  program  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  eight  reefs 
located  from  eight  to  23  miles  offshore.  Over  130,000  scrap  automobile  tires  and 
eight  surplused  ships,  ranging  in  length  from  33  to  444  feet,  have  been  sunk  to 
construct  these  reefs.  Reef  "G",  23  miles  off  Little  Cumberland 
Island,  is  the  largest  of  the  reefs,  all  of  which  are  marked 
by  third  class  steel  nun  buoys.  Reef  "G"  is  com- 
posed of  three  vessels  (a  440  foot  Liberty 
ship,  a  33  foot  striker  and  a  100  foot 
tugboat)  plus  3000  tire  units. 


To  learn  more  about  these  man- 
made  reefs,  I  interviewed  Duane 
Harris,  Project  Leader  of  DNR's 
Artificial  Reef  Program.  Duane  is  a 
young  scientist,  vibrant  with  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication  to  his  work. 
Duane,  what  is  an  artificial  reef? 
HARRIS:  Very  simply,  in  terms 
of  this  project,  it  is  any  man-made 
structure  placed  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment to  provide  habitat  for, 
and  thus  attract  and  concentrate, 
fishes  for  recreational  fishermen.  Of 
course,  both  estuarine  and  freshwa- 
ter reefs  have  also  been  established. 
When  and  how  did  Georgia  be- 
come involved  in  artificial  reefs? 

HARRIS:  The  history  of  artificial 
reefs  in  Georgia  is  very  interesting. 
As  early  as  the  late  1800s  records 
show  that  man  had  placed  structures 
in  estuarine  areas  to  attract  sheeps- 
head  and  other  fishes.  David  Gould 
(supervisor.  Coastal  Fisheries  Of- 
fice )  recalls  both  Savannah  and 
Brunswick  offshore  sportfishing 
clubs  undertaking  reef  construction 
projects  in  the  1950s.  For  a  short 
time  their  efforts  were  very  success- 
ful, but  the  limiting  factor  was  the 
material  that  was  used.  Barge  loads 
of  scrap  automobile  and  bus  bodies 
were  taken  offshore,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  these  items  have  a 
maximum  life  of  about  five  years. 
The  reefs  constructed  with  these 
materials  are  no  longer  with  us.  One 
reef  that  did  persist,  however,  is  a 
reef  constructed  with  a  little  help 
from  the  Germans  during  World 
War  II.  One  of  their  U-boats  tor- 
pedoed a  Dutch  refrigerator  ship  six- 
teen miles  offshore  of  Cumberland 
Island.  The  ship  was  subjected  to 
several  salvage  attempts  and  now  no 
longer  resembles  a  ship  but  is  only 
jagged  projections  of  metal  encrusted 
with  marine  growth  which  makes  it 
an  excellent  reef. 

The  state's  efforts  began  in  1970 
when  funding  became  available 
through  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission.  With  the  aid  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Services'  Ar- 
tificial Reef  personnel,  several  pilot 
reefs  were  constructed  and  research 
studies  begun.  As  it  became  evident 
that  these  reefs  provided  fishing 
bonanzas,  efforts  were  increased  and 


several  larger  reefs  were  con- 
structed. Since  that  time  we  have 
constructed  eight  artificial  reefs,  ex- 
panded the  reef  the  Germans  began 
and  buoyed  the  Sapelo  Live  Bottom. 

Presently,  we  are  not  constructing 
new  reefs  but  are  expanding  the  reefs 
which  exist.  We  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  about  3,000  eight-tire 
column  type  units  per  year  and  in- 
stall them  where  we  feel  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Also,  we  attempt  to  locate  surplus 
vessels  that  might  be  donated  to  the 
state   for    reef   material.    Very   few 


surplus  vessels  seem  to  be  available 
in  Georgia  so  we  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  this  respect.  Last  year  we 
sunk  two  barges  that  were  donated 
by  construction  firms  located  in  Sa- 
vannah, and  right  now  we  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  Savannah  for  a  dredge  which 
might  be  available. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  also  as- 
sisting the  Golden  Isles  Sportfishing 
Club  in  Brunswick  with  their  own 
reef  construction  activities.  Other 
clubs,  such  as  the  Savannah  Shark 
Hunters,  are  also  active  in  locating 


Sunken  boats  such  as  this  one  are  used  to  build  artificial  reefs  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia. 
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and  buoying  new  areas  for  fishermen 
and  divers. 

This  big  dredge  you  mentioned;  is 
this  the  one  that  sank  a  couple  of 
years  ago? 

HARRIS:  Yes.  It  sank  at  its 
moorings  and  the  Corps  raised  it  at 
a  cost  of  about  $800,000.  At  first 
they  planned  to  refit  it  and  put  it 
back  into  service  but  felt  the  cost 
was  prohibitive.  When  they  decided 
to  dispose  of  it,  some  of  their  em- 
ployees in  the  Environmental  Analy- 
sis Section  proposed  they  make  an 
artificial  reef  out  of  it.  We  became 
involved  when  we  learned  that  the 
proposal  had  been  rejected. 

The  Corps  is  willing  to  give  us  the 
dredge  if  we  can  find  the  necessary 
funds  to  clean  it  up  and  tow  it  off- 
shore. We  plan  to  sink  it  at  Reef 
"L",  which  is  offshore  of  Ossabaw 
Island  and  very  accessible  to  Savan- 
nah fishermen.  The  dredge  is  160 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide  and  will 
provide  about  25  feet  of  relief  off 
the  ocean  floor. 

Speaking  of  the  ocean  floor,  since 
you  scuba  dive  routinely  in  your  job 
as  a  marine  biologist,  could  you 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ocean  floor  off  Georgia? 

HARRIS:  Basically,  it's  a  gradu- 
ally sloping  continental  shelf.  It's 
some  80  miles  wide  from  the  shore- 


line to  the  shelf  break  and  is  charac- 
terized primarily  by  sand  and  shell 
bottom.  A  few  "live  bottom"  areas 
exist,  however.  These  are  areas  with 
rock  outcrops  sticking  through  the 
sediments  on  which  coraline  (coral 
like)  creatures  attach,  attracting  a 
cluster  of  other  life  forms,  including 
sport  fish. 

We  are  currently  trying  to  develop 
some  estimate  of  the  number  of  live 
bottom  areas  off  the  south  Atlantic 
states. 

Can  you  describe  for  our  readers 
the  difference  in  ecosystems  between 
what  is  around  a  live  bottom  or 
artificial  reef  and  the  rest  of  the  ocean 
bottom? 

HARRIS:  The  difference  is  pretty 
apparent  to  the  diver.  On  the  rela- 
tively barren  sand-shell  bottom,  you 
see  very  few  organisms  and  usually 
no  fish.  Conversely,  when  we  dive 
on  either  a  live  bottom  or  artificial 
reef  we  find  coraline  growths,  either 
on  the  rock  outcrop,  sunken  vessel 
or  tire  units,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
fish.  On  Reef  "G,"  for  example,  our 
largest  artificial  reef,  we  have  identi- 
fied over  75  different  species  of  fish. 

Occasionally  we  might  see  migra- 
tory schools  of  fish  over  the  sand- 
shell  bottom,  but  sport  fish  are  not 
attracted  to  such  a  bottom.  Fish  have 
to  have  food,  protection  and  so  forth. 


Gray  triggerfish  accepts  an  offered  shrimp  near  Reef  "G. 


and  you  just  don't  have  those  condi- 
tions with  a  barren  sand-shell  bot- 
tom. 

There  seems  to  be  two  parts  to 
your  Artificial  Reef  Program;  one 
appears  to  be  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  reefs  themselves, 
and  the  other  seems  to  be  an  applied 
research  on  what  happens  after  such 
a  reef  is  built,  what  kind  of  fish  are 
attracted,  and  how  many  fishermen 
use  it.  Would  you  comment  on  this? 

HARRIS:  Both  activities  are 
grouped  under  what  we  call  the 
Artificial  Reef/Marine  Investigations 
Project.  Part  of  the  project  is  the 
construction  of  reefs  and  the  place- 
ment and  maintenance  of  reef  buoys. 
This  is  funded,  as  mentioned,  by  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission, 
matched  by  in-kind  services  by  the 
state  of  Georgia. 

The  Marine  Reef  Investigations 
Project  is  a  research  project  com- 
posed of  several  studies  which  are 
funded  through  the  Dingell-Johnson 
Act.  This  Act  provides  federal  as- 
sistance to  the  states  for  sportsfish- 
eries  research  and  development 
much  the  same  way  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  provides  funds  for 
game   management   and   research. 

The  studies  currently  being  con- 
ducted include  a  Migration /Stand- 
ing Stock  Study  and  a  Creel  Cen- 
sus/Angler Use  Study.  On  the  Mi- 
gration/Standing Stock  Study  we  are 
tagging  fish  at  each  of  the  reefs  and 
the  Brunswick  and  Savannah  Snap- 
per Banks  to  document  inshore-off- 
shore and  north-south  movement  if 
it  occurs.  We've  tagged  over  3,000 
fish  so  far  and  have  had  about  800 
tags  returned  by  fishermen.  Also, 
when  we  tag  on  a  reef,  we  frequently 
recapture  fish  we've  previously 
tagged.  By  applying  these  data  to 
some  rather  complicated  formulas 
we  are  attempting  to  estimate  the 
standing  stock  of  certain  species  in- 
habiting certain  reefs.  We  also  dive 
to  visually  estimate  the  standing 
stock  of  particular  species  and  com- 
pare these  data  to  the  statistical 
estimates. 

The  Creel  Census  /  Angler  Use 
Study  involves  interviewing  fisher- 
men returning  from  an  offshore  fish- 
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This  tagged  red  snapper  will  be  easily  identifiable  by  divers.  If  such  a  tag 
is  recovered  and  returned  by  a  fisherman,  it  will  help  provide  population 
and  movement  data. 


ing  trip  and  gathering  such  data  as 
where  they  fished,  what  they  caught, 
whether  they  were  local  residents  or 
transients,  etc.  We  are  also  flying 
over  the  reefs  twice  weekly  to  gather 
fishing  pressure  information.  This 
study  will  give  us  a  handle  on  where 
the  public  is  fishing,  what  they're 
catching  on  the  artificial  reefs  as 
opposed  to  other  areas,  and  com- 
bined with  the  Migration  Study, 
which  reefs  are  being  overfished  and 
need  to  be  expanded.  In  other  words 
— adequate  management  informa- 
tion. 

Duane,  a  lot  of  people  think  you 
must  have  an  ideal  job.  Yet,  the 
work  must  have  its  disadvantages, 
even  dangers.    What  are  some? 

HARRIS:  A  major  potential  • 
danger  occurs  with  the  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  buoys  and  moor- 
ing chain.  We  don't  have  heavy 
equipment  such  as  cranes,  so  we 
have  to  get  into  the  water  and  per- 
form buoy  maintenance  tasks  by 
hand.  Working  with  such  heavy  ma- 
terial that  is  constantly  in  motion  is 
always  a  potentially  hazardous  thing. 
So  far,  we  have  been  lucky  and  no 
one  has  been  hurt,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  recognizable  risk. 

If  you're  talking  about  the  sensa- 
tionalized fish  in  the  ocean — like 
sharks  or  barracuda — we  have  had 
no  problems  with  either.  Obviously 
they  arc  around,  but  we  rarely  see 
sharks,  perhaps  because  of  visibility. 
Diving  off  Reef  "G,"  some  23  miles 
offshore,  it  is,  quite  common  during 
the  summer  months  to  swim  amongst 


several  hundred  'cuda — some  quite 
large — but  we  haven't  had  the  slight- 
est problem  with  them.  And  when 
we  see  sharks  it  is  a  thrill  rather  than 
a  scare.  1  might  add,  however,  that 
we  always  equip  one  diver  with  a 
bangstick,  just  in  case. 

You  mentioned  something  about 
fish  management.  This  suggests  you 
are  in  cooperation  with  other  states, 
maybe  the  Federal  government,  in 
managing  offshore  fisheries.  )Vould 
you  comment  on  that? 

HARRIS:  The  South  Atlantic 
Fishery  Management  Council  was  es- 
tablished under  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  insure  the  provisions 
of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (200  mile 
jurisdiction )  are  carried  out.  The 
Council  has  established  Plan  Devel- 
opment Teams  for  those  fish  stocks 
which  are  considered  very  important 
or  endangered.  These  teams,  which 
are  composed  of  state  and  federal 
agency  employees,  are  attempting  to 
develop  management  plans  which 
will  allow  for  the  maximum  sustain- 
able yield  of  several  important  spe- 
cies. Among  these  are  the  billfishes, 
the  snapper-grouper  complex  of 
fishes  and  the  mackerels. 

Our  studies  of  the  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  artificial  reefs  and 
the  hard  bottom  areas  such  as  the 
Sapelo  Live  Bottom  directly  relate 
to  the  needs  of  these  teams  and  are 
providing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

//;  the  past  we've  had  a  lot  of 
simplistic  statements  to  the  fact  that 


saltwater  fishing  off  Georgia  is  woe- 
fully under-utilized  and  so  forth. 
What  is  the  reality  of  the  situation? 

HARRIS:  Well,  our  creel  census 
survey  is  designed  to  provide  basic 
data  to  answer  that  question.  It  is 
premature  at  present  to  give  an  an- 
swer, for  we  don't  know.  We  think 
that  two  of  the  reefs,  those  closest 
in,  are  being  overfished.  But  this 
doesn't  apply  to  all  the  reefs.  We 
suspect — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
suspect — our  recreational  resource 
can  withstand  much  more  use.  We 
suspect  the  resource  can  support  a 
much  better  developed  charter-boat 
fishery  in  the  Brunswick  area  in  par- 
ticular. We  suspect  the  economics 
of  the  situation  will  sustain  an  in- 
crease. We  are  working  hard  now 
to  develop  the  quality  of  information 
which  will  permit  us  to  give  definitive 
answers  to  your  question. 

Finally,  how  does  a  person  not 
presently  familiar  with  the  locations 
of  our  artificial  reefs,  go  about  get- 
ting information  and  transportation 
to  fish  them? 

HARRIS:  We  have  recently  print- 
ed an  Artificial  Reef  brochure  which 
contains  a  chart  with  major  compass 
headings  to  all  of  the  artificial  reefs 
and  the  Sapelo  Live  Bottom  as  well 
as  a  description  of  each  reef. 

Those  fishermen  from  the  coastal 
area  or  from  inland  areas  who  are 
familiar  with  offshore  fishing  in 
Georgia  and  own  boats  suitable  for 
fishing  these  reefs  need  only  request 
one  of  these  brochures. 

Others  who  are  not  familiar  with 
these  waters  or  who  do  not  have 
suitable  boats  should  try  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  of  the  charter  boat 
operators  along  the  coast.  Our  office 
has  compiled  a  list  of  these  oper- 
ators which  gives  their  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers,  where  they 
fish,  rates  for  half  and  whole  days, 
etc.  Anyone  desiring  any  additional 
information  may  call  the  office  and 
someone  will  be  glad  to  help  them 
out.  ^ 

To  obtain  a  list  of  coastal  charter 
boats  or  a  brochure  detailing  Geor- 
gia's artificial  reef,  contact 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 

1 200  Glynn  Avenue 

Brunswick,  GA  31520 
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Georgia  currently  has  27  major  reservoirs 
over  500  acres  in  size.  These  reservoirs  total 
261,675  acres  of  water  within  the  state's 
boundaries.  These  lakes  support  a  significant 
portion  of  the  total  recreational  fishing  demand 
in  the  state.  A  conservative  estimate  of  1.3 
million  fishing  trips  will  be  made  to  these 
reservoirs  in  1978.  As  a  service  to  the  readers 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  fishery  biologists  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  of  DNR  were  asked  to 
review  their  data  files  and  polish  their  crystal 
balls  in  order  to  predict  the  quality  of  fishing  in 
some  of  Georgia's  reservoirs  for  1978.  The 
following  represents  the  biologists'  efforts  to 
make  these  predictions  as  well  as  provide  some 
general  information  about  the  reservoirs. 


Compiled  by  the  Fisheries 
Management  Section  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division 

Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


LAKE  SINCLAIR 

Lake  Sinclair,  a  14,000  acre  Georgia  Power  reservoir 
on  the  Oconee  River,  is  located  near  Milledgeville. 
The  lake  is  a  consistent  producer  of  good  catches  of 
crappie,  sunfish,  largemouth  bass  and  catfish.  In  addi- 
tion, striped  bass  are  regularly  stocked  into  the  lake. 

The  1978  forecast  looks  somewhat  improved  over 
last  year.  The  1976  year  class  of  largemouth  bass  has 
just  reached  legal  size  and  will  contribute  heavily  to 
the  1978  harvest.  Our  samples  indicate  that  there  will 
be  more  legal-sized  bass  available  than  last  year.  Also, 
the  largemouth  in  Sinclair  are  in  exceptionally  good 
condition  with  12  inch  fish  in  our  December  1977  sam- 
ple weighing  1  pound. 

White  bass  apparently  made  their  spawning  run 
somewhat  early  last  year  due  to  the  heavy  rains  during 
March.  We  feel  that  heavy  runoff  plays  a  large  role  in 
triggering  this  spawning  run,  and  this  would  be  a  good 
indicator  in  1978  also.  Good  catches  of  striped  bass 
were  made  during  the  winter  months  last  year  in  the 
heated  waters  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  the  same 
should  occur  in  1978.  Catches  should  contain  larger  fish 
than  last  year.  Stripers  can  also  be  found  year-round 
where  streams  empty  into  the  lake.  Little  River,  Murder 
Creek  and  the  Oconee  River  are  known  as  hotspots.  The 
crappie  fishery  will  probably  see  little  change  from  last 
year.  Fish  have  averaged  only  slightly  larger  in  our  sam- 
ples, and  their  numbers  are  about  the  same.  The  bream 
fishery  will  also  remain  at  the  same  level.  LesAger 

LAKE  TOBESOFKEE 

Lake  Tobesofkee  is  a  county  controlled  lake  of  1,800 
acres  located  in  Bibb  County  near  Macon.  This  lake 
will  be  the  most  improved  lake  in  Central  Georgia  in 
1978.  Both  the  creel  survey  and  our  other  fish  sampling 
indicate  that  crappie  will  increase  in  abundance  while 
retaining  their  large  average  size.  Average  crappie  in 
the  creel  survey  during  the  winter  of  1977  were  just 
over  0.6  pounds,  with  1  pound  and  larger  fish  fairly 
common.  White  bass  have  had  two  good  spawning  years 
in  a  row  and,  while  somewhat  small  in  size,  should  be 
present  in  the  lake's  headwaters  in  good  numbers  this 
spring.  Striped  bass  x  white  bass  hybrids  will  probably 
be  scarce  but  with  some  fish  in  the  3-5  pound  category. 

Largemouth  bass  will  be  both  numerous  and  large 
this  year.  Most  fish  will  be  in  the  12-15  inch  range  with 
very  few  sub-legal  fish  available.  However,  indications 
are  that  following  1978,  the  largemouth  population  will 
probably  be  low.  This  is  apparently  a  natural  cycle  and 
is  being  intensively  studied  by  Department  personnel. 
The  prospects  for  improvement  of  the  bream  fishery 
are  good  this  year,  especially  in  the  size  of  the  fish. 
Overall,  Tobesofkee  looks  especially  good  for  large 
crappie  and  good  catches  of  largemouth  and  white  bass. 
In  the  future,  look  for  crappie  and  white  bass  to  improve 
further  while  largemouth  bass  may  exhibit  a  temporary 

Slump.  LesAger 


HIGH  FALLS  LAKE 

Seven  hundred  acre  High  Falls  Lake  is  located  pri- 
marily in  Monroe  County,  just  north  of  Forsyth.  The 
lake,  located  in  High  Falls  State  Park,  is  owned  by 
DNR*s  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division.  The  fishing 
outlook  on  High  Falls  is  basically  unchanged  for  1978. 
Indications  are  that  the  largemouth  bass  had  an  excep- 
tionally good  spawn  in  1977,  but  their  success  may  be 
offset  by  the  winter  kill  of  threadfin  shad  which  could 
limit  survival.  Pressure  will  be  exerted  on  the  bream 
population  by  all  predators  in  the  absence  of  threadfin 
shad  which  could  cause  an  increase  in  the  average  size 
of  the  bream  caught.  If  the  survival  is  good,  1979  should 
be  an  excellent  time  to  visit  High  Falls  for  largemouth 
bass.  The  lake  has  always  been  known  for  its  large  bass, 
but  the  population  shows  signs  of  expansion. 

The  brightest  spot  in  the  High  Falls  picture  is  the 
striped  bass  x  white  bass  hybrid  population.  These 
stocked  fish  have  experienced  excellent  growth  and  sur- 
vival in  the  lake;  some  may  tip  the  scales  this  year  at  8 
pounds  or  more.  The  future  prospects  for  High  Falls 
look  much  improved  for  all  species  by  1979.         LesAger 

CARTERS  LAKE 

Carters  Lake  is  a  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
pump  storage  reservoir  on  the  Coosawattee  River  in 
north  Georgia.  Carters'  main  pool  is  3,220  acres,  while 
the  re-regulation  pool  is  small,  ( 1,030  acres)  and  fluc- 
tuates greatly  in  size.  Although  some  fish  are  caught 
in  the  re-regulation  pool,  the  primary  fishery  is  sup- 
ported by  the  main  reservoir. 

The  time  to  catch  largemouth  bass  and  spotted  bass 
will  be  in  the  spring  (March-mid  June).  Both  species 
(averaging  2-3  pounds)  will  be  caught  using  plastic 
worms  or  grubs  fished  on  the  points  or  submerged 
islands  in  shallow  (no  more  than  15  feet)  water.  After 
mid-June  most  bass  will  be  deep  (at  least  20  feet)  on 
the  points  and  require  that  plastic  worms  and  grubs  be 
fished  slowly  in  those  areas.  Some  largemouth  bass  in 
the  summer  will  be  found  by  fishing  shallow  running 
plugs  and  plastic  worms  in  the  upper  end  of  coves.  Red- 
eye bass,  common  in  the  early  years  of  impoundment 
have  begun  to  diminish  in  numbers  due  probably  to 
competition  from  other  bass  species.  Redeye  bass  fisher- 
men should  seek  their  quarry  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
near  the  shoals. 

Good  numbers  of  7-8  inch  panfish  can  be  caught  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  fly  fishing  (small  poppers)  or  still 
fishing  with  live  bait  near  brush  on  points  or  in  coves. 

Good  catches  of  channel  catfish  and  flathead  catfish 
will  be  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  by  fishing  live 
baits  or  blood  baits  on  the  bottom  in  5-10  feet  of  water. 
The  best  fishing  for  catfish  will  be  in  the  upper  third 

Of  the  reservoir.  Kim  Primmer 

BLUE  RIDGE 

Lake  Blue  Ridge,  a  3,290  acre  T.V.A.  reservoir,  is 
located  in  Fannin  County,  near  the  North  Carolina 
border.  Blue  Ridge  supports  one  of  the  more  unique 
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sport  fisheries  available  in  Georgia.  The  primary  species 
creeled  are  walleye,  bluegill  and  smallmouth  bass  in 
that  order  of  abundance.  These  three  species  comprise 
over  90  percent  of  all  fish  caught  from  the  lake.  Trout 
stocked  in  the  lake  each  winter  provide  a  fishery  through 
the  spring  months. 

Walleye  and  smallmouth  bass  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide excellent  fishing  in  1978.  Successful  shallow-water, 
daytime  fishing  for  walleye  through  April  will  depend 
on  heavy  cloud  cover  and/or  turbid  water.  Good 
catches  of  walleye  can  be  made  during  the  spring  by 
plugging  at  night  with  small  lures  along  steep,  rocky 
banks.  From  April  through  September  successful  wall- 
eye fishing  will  require  trolling  small  lures  such  as 
rapalas  or  L&S  mirror  lures  or  still  (drift)  fishing  using 
minnows  or  night  crawlers  near  the  bottom  in  water 
at  least  25  feet  deep.  Good  walleye  fishing  in  the  fall 
(after  September)  will  be  possible  using  the  spring  or 
summer  techniques  mentioned  above. 

Smallmouth  bass  can  be  consistently  caught  through 
April  by  plugging  the  points  and  steep  rocky  banks 
with  crawfish  patterned,  deep  diving  lures  or  jigging 
with  yellow  doll  flies  or  green,  fire-tail  plastic  grubs. 
Good  catches  of  smallmouth  bass  in  the  summer  can 
be  made  by  fishing  deep  (25  -\-  feet)  using  live  bait, 


"lizards"  or  minnows    on  the  points,  or  small  lures  or 
plugs  trolled  deep  across  points. 

Large  (9"  +  )  bluegills  will  continue  to  be  common 
at  Blue  Ridge.  They  will  be  caught  by  fishing  crickets 
or  red  worms  near  the  bottom  in  deep  (15  +  feet)  water 
on  the  long,  gently  sloping  points  during  the  summer. 
Large  channel  catfish  and  flathead  catfish  will  be  caught 
by  fishing  at  night  during  the  summer  using  live  bait 
close  to  the  bottom  in  10  feet  or  so  of  water. 

Kim  Primmer 

ALLATOONA  RESERVOIR 

Just  northwest  of  Atlanta  lies  Allatoona  Reservoir, 
impounded  on  the  Etowah  River  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  1 1,860  acre  reservoir  supports 
a  fishery  primarily  for  crappie,  sunfish,  spotted  bass  and 
largemouth  bass.  White  bass  and  striped  bass  are  also 
frequently  sought  by  fishermen.  Although  the  lake  re- 
ceives heavy  fishing  pressure,  miles  of  undeveloped 
shoreline  offer  some  solitude  to  Allatoona  fishermen. 

Good  catches  of  spotted  bass  and  largemouth  bass 
will  be  possible  through  May  using  plastic  worms  or 
deep  diving  lures  fished  along  the  steep  banks  or  on 
shallow  points.  After  May,  good  catches  of  bass  will 
usually  require  fishing  plastic  worms  deep  on  the  points 
or  submerged  islands. 
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The  first  stock  of  striped  bass  will  average  13  pounds 
and  will  be  found  in  the  spring  near  the  head  of  the 
reservoir  in  the  Etowah  River  and  Little  River  arms  or 
off  the  points  in  deep  water  near  the  dam.  They  can  be 
caught  by  fishing  large  jigs  or  trolling  shad  imitation 
lures.  In  the  summer  look  for  striped  bass  around  the 
air  "boils"  near  the  dam  or  in  deep  water  on  points 
near  the  dam.  Large  jigs,  shad  imitation  plugs  and  shad 
(dead  or  live)  will  be  the  best  enticements. 

White  bass  will  run  the  Etowah  River  and  Little 
River  during  March  or  early  April.  They  will  also  be 
found  on  the  points  near  the  dam  then  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Crappie  will  be  larger  than  average  and  will  usually 
be  found  on  points,  submerged  islands,  or  around  fallen 
trees.  Small  jigs,  spoons,  plugs  or  live  minnows  will  be 
effective  for  both  white  bass  and  crappie. 

Good  catches  of  channel  catfish  will  be  made  using 
live  bait  (minnows  and  night  crawlers)  fished  near  the 
bottom  on  points  and  submerged  islands  particularly  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  reservoir  near  Sweetwater  Creek. 

Fishermen  have  voiced  some  concern  about  the 
1976-1977  winter  kill  of  threadfin  shad  in  Lake  Alia- 


Bob  Busby 


toona.  The  Fisheries  Section  will  be  investigating  the 
need  to  restock  this  important  forage  fish  in   1978. 

Kim  Primmer 

CLARK  HILL  RESERVOIR 

The  70,000  acre  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  impoundment,  is  one  of  Georgia's  top- 
ranked  fishing  lakes.  The  major  fish  species  harvested 
by  fishermen  include  crappie,  largemouth  bass,  hybrid 
bass,  white  bass,  catfish  and  bream.  Largemouth  bass 
fishermen  consider  it  an  above  average  producer  and 
regularly  hold  bass  fishing  tournaments  on  this  lake. 
Fishing  in  1978  should  be  similar  to  that  of  previous 
years. 

The  months  of  April,  May,  October  and  November 
are  best  for  largemouth  bass  fishing.  During  these 
periods  the  bass  are  near  the  banks  in  10  feet  of  water 
or  less,  making  them  more  accessible  to  fishermen.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  and  the  cold  winter  months, 
the  largemouth  bass  usually  are  found  in  deep  water. 

Crappie  are  considered  the  number  one  species  in 
Clark  Hill.  April  and  May  are  the  best  months  since 
crappie  are  found  in  shallow  water  concentrated  in 
large  numbers  while  spawning.  October  and  November 
are  also  good  periods  to  fish  for  crappie. 

Hybrid  and  white  bass  are  caught  primarily  in  March 
and  April  during  spawning  runs  up  the  major  tribu- 
taries of  the  lake.  These  include  Little  River  (South 
Carolina  and  Georgia),  Broad  River  and  Savannah 
River.  During  the  summer  and  fall  these  fish  are  gen- 
erally caught  in  deep  water,  though  some  are  caught 
when  observed  schooling  on  the  surface.  Hybrids  are 
frequently  caught  during  November  and  December  near 
the  dam. 

A  sauger  population  is  present  in  Clark  Hill  Reser- 
voir with  this  species  being  caught  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  and  Broad 
Rivers  during  their  spawning  runs.  Trout  have  also  been 
stocked  to  provide  a  two  story  fishery. 

A  total  of  3  1  fish  attractors  have  been  provided  by 
fisheries  management  personnel  (Corps,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina).  These  attractors  are  located  in  ap- 
proximately 30  feet  of  water  and  provide  good  fishing 
locations  year  round.  Locations  of  the  sites  are  shown 
in  a  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  fishing  brochure. 
The  brochure  includes  color  pictures  of  the  major  sport 
species  and  a  detailed  narrative  describing  the  best 
methods,  locations  and  areas  to  catch  fish  in  Clark  Hill 
Reservoir.  The  brochure  is  available  from  the  Resource 
Manager's  office  at  the  lake.  Ro>cc  Hamncton 

BARTLETTS  FERRY 

Bartlett's  Ferry  Reservoir,  locally  known  as  Lake 
Harding,  is  a  5,800  acre  impoundment  located  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  approximately  15  miles  upstream 
of  Columbus.  Filled  in  1926,  Lake  Harding  is  a  deep, 
narrow  reservoir  confined  mainly  to  the  old  river  chan- 
nel. As  a  result,  shallow  areas  are  confined  mainly  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  reservoir  and  in  the  upper  portions 
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of  the  lake's  many  long  coves  and  creeks.  Although  por- 
tions of  the  lake  are  located  in  Alabama,  a  reciprocal 
license  agreement  with  that  state  allows  Georgians  to 
fish  all  of  the  reservoir  with  only  a  resident  license. 
Good  catches  of  largemouth  bass  were  creeled  in 

1977,  and  recent  population  studies  by  state  fisheries 
personnel  indicate  that  1978  should  also  be  a  good  year 
for  largemouth.  Night  fishing  has  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive angling  method  during  the  warmer  months.  As 
an  added  bonus,  the  bass  fisherman  may  catch  up  to 
three  species  of  black  bass  in  this  reservoir.  The  large- 
mouth bass,  the  Kentucky  or  spotted  bass,  and  the  Flint 
River  shoal  bass  may  all  be  taken  from  Bartlett's  Ferry 
Reservoir.  Fishing  for  panfish  should  remain  steady 
with  bluegill  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  catch. 

Fishing  for  catfish  should  also  remain  good  during 

1978,  particularly  in  the  upper  areas  of  the  reservoir. 

Lee  Keefer 

LAKE  SEMINOLE 

Lake  Seminole,  a  37,500  acre  impoundment  in  south- 
west Georgia,  is  located  70  miles  southwest  of  Albany 
along  the  Florida  border.  Through  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment with  Florida,  Georgia  residents  can  fish  all  of  the 
reservoir  except  that  portion  lying  west  of  Florida  State 
Road  271.  Seminole  is  a  shallow  reservoir  averaging  9.8 
feet  in  depth  and  has  both  standing  timber  and  open 
water  a/eas  to  fish.  Over  200  islands  are  found  in  this 
body  of  water.  Extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  to 
avoid  boating  accidents  while  fishing.  Both  clear  and 
turbid  water  can  be  found  there  along  with  dense 
growths  of  aquatic  vegetation. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  information  to  forecast  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  largemouth  bass  harvest 
from  last  year,  however,  the  bass  population  appears 
to  be  good  and  the  fish  are  in  excellent  condition  due 
to  the  abundance  of  forage  in  the  reservoir.  Spring 
Creek  is  a  favorite  area  to  bass  fish  in  the  spring.  The 
grass  flats  and  standing  timber  are  also  good  areas. 

Crappie  are  averaging  0.75  pounds  to  nearly  1 .0 
pounds  each  as  indicated  by  our  creel  survey  begun  dur- 
ing January.  January  through  May  is  the  best  time  for 
crappie  fishing  in  Lake  Seminole.  Fishing  for  crappie  in 
standing  timber  with  live  bait  or  jigs  is  productive. 

In  recent  years,  hybrid  bass  have  been  stocked  in 
Lake  Seminole  to  improve  the  sport  fish  harvest.  The 
hybrid  bass  is  a  cross  between  the  striped  bass  female 
and  white  bass  male  and  will  attain  an  average  weight 
of  8  pounds  after  4  years.  Hybrids  inhabit  open  water 
areas  over  sand  bars  near  deep  water  most  of  the  time. 
Techniques  used  to  catch  hybrids  are  similar  to  those 
used  on  white  bass  as  both  are  open  water  species.  Hy- 
brids can  be  creeled  year  round,  day  or  night,  with  top- 
water  and  medium  running  lures  that  resemble  shad. 
In  1978  this  species  will  average  between  2  and  4 
pounds  each,  however  some  hybrids  weighing  in  ex- 
cess of  6  pounds  are  expected  to  be  caught.  Striped  bass 
fishing  is  expected  to  improve,  while  white  bass  fishing 
is  expected  to  be  similar  to  last  year. 


Lake  Seminole  has  historically  had  an  excellent  fish- 
ery for  redear  sunfish  (shellcrackers)  and  our  surveys 
indicate  that  excellent  numbers  of  large  fish  should  be 
available  again  this'  year.  The  months  of  March  and 
April  should  be  best  for  this  species.  Reggie  weaver 

LAKE  BLACKSHEAR 

Lake  Blackshear,  an  8,515  acre  reservoir,  is  located 
on  the  Flint  River  near  Cordele.  The  lake  is  character- 
ized by  shallow  water  and  standing  timber  in  the  ex- 
treme upper  portion  of  the  impoundment.  Shoreline 
development  is  extensive  with  piers  and  homesites  on 
the  remaining  sections  of  the  reservoir. 

The  fishing  forecast  for  1978  appears  to  be  similar  to 
last  year  with  the  exception  that  bass  and  crappie  should 
average  larger  in  size.  Crappie  is  the  number  one  species 
harvested  in  Blackshear.  Crappie  were  averaging  0.75 
pounds  each  in  our  creel  survey  this  past  winter  as  com- 
pared to  0.50  pounds  in  1976.  Standing  timber  and  tree 
tops  are  prime  spots  to  catch  crappie  in  the  early  spring. 
In  the  summer,  night  fishing  around  piers  is  productive. 
Game  and  Fish  personnel  have  constructed  fish  attrac- 
tors  at  Veterans  Memorial  State  Park  on  Lake  Black- 
shear;  these  should  also  provide  excellent  crappie 
fishing. 
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The  bass  fishery  for  1978  will  again,  as  in  1977,  de- 
pend upon  the  1974  year  class  of  bass  since  poor  suc- 
cess of  bass  spawns  occurred  in  1975.  Bass  in  Black- 
shear  do  not  reach  the  12"  harvestable  size  until  after 
3  years  of  growth.  We  expect  the  harvest  in  numbers  to 
be  less  than  last  year  but  should  average  larger  in  weight 
(from  2.2  pounds  to  2.5  pounds  compared  to  1.9 
pounds  last  year).  Shoreline  fishing  for  bass  is  best  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  fall,  while  deep  holes  and  around  piers 
at  night  are  most  productive  during  the  summer  months. 
Fishing  around  cypress  stumps  is  productive  during 
April  and  May. 

The  panfish  and  catfish  fishery  should  remain  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Major  creeks  on  the  reservoir  are  prime  areas  to  catch 
fish.  Cedar  and  Gum  Creeks  are  two  hot  spots  for 
crappie  and  bass.  Fishermen  should  concentrate  their 
efforts  during  spring  and  late  fall.  An  algae  (Lyngbya 
spp.)  problem  exists  on  the  lake  and  by  early  summer 
many  prime  fishing  areas  are  infested.  Re^ie  weaver 

LAKE  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

Lake  Walter  F.  George  is  a  45,000  acre  impoundment 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River  located  approximately  70 
miles  south  of  Columbus  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 


the  state.  Approximately  one  half  of  the  reservoir  is 
located  in  Alabama,  however  a  fisherman  with  either  a 
valid  Georgia  or  Alabama  fishing  license  may  fish  in  the 
entire  reservoir.  Lake  George  has  an  average  depth  of 
20  feet  at  normal  water  levels.  However,  extensive  areas 
of  shallow  sand  bars  are  found  in  the  lake  particularly 
near  the  dam  on  the  Georgia  side. 

Largemouth  bass  fishing  should  remain  about  the 
same  or  improve  slightly  during  1978.  Recent  sampling 
has  shown  good  populations  of  all  size  classes  of  bass. 
Peak  largemouth  activity  should  occur  in  the  spring, 
with  coves  and  steep  banks  with  fallen  timber  being 
good  areas  to  try. 

Crappie  fishery  should  show  a  marked  improvement 
in  1978.  Creel  surveys  have  indicated  very  good  crappie 
fishing  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1977,  with  some  fish 
approaching  2  to  3  pounds  in  weight.  Areas  of  standing 
timber  and  the  River  Bend  area  are  the  popular  crappie 
hotspots,  but  recent  sampling  conducted  on  the  reservoir 
has  indicated  good  crappie  populations  in  the  shallow 
sand  bar  areas.  Fishing  pressure  in  these  areas  has  been 
light  in  the  past.  Bluegill  fishing  should  remain  about  the 
same  as  in  previous  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  fishing  will  come  from  the 
hybrid  bass  that  have  been  stocked  by  the  Department 
in  recent  years.  This  species  has  shown  excellent  sur- 
vival and  growth  and,  as  a  result,  fast  action  with  fish  in 
the  2  to  5  pound  class  is  expected  on  Lake  George  this 
spring.  Hybrids  may  be  taken  using  a  variety  of  angling 
methods.  The  most  popular  methods  include  casting  to 
breaking  schools  or  trolling  over  sandbar  areas  with 
lures  that  imitate  small  shad.  Hybrids  will  bite  all  year, 
even  during  the  colder  winter  months,  but  the  best  time 
to  fish  for  them  is  during  the  spring.  Anglers  should  note 
that  the  hybrid  bass  is  similar  to  the  white  bass  in  ap- 
pearance. However,  the  creel  limit  for  hybrids  is  only 
six  fish  compared  to  a  thirty  fish  limit  on  white  bass. 

Lee  Keefer 

WEST  POINT  RESERVOIR 

West  Point  Reservoir  lies  along  the  Georgia-Alabama 
border  near  West  Point.  The  26,000  acre  lake  was  con- 
structed and  is  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  reservoir  impounds  the  Chattahoochee 
River  and  is  the  youngest  major  lake  in  Georgia.  The 
lake  reached  full  pool  in  1975.  Access  to  the  reservoir 
is  extremely  good  with  many  well  developed  areas  pro- 
vided by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Auburn  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Bass  Research  Foundation,  Georgia 
Game  and  Fish  Division  and  Alabama  Game  and  Fish 
Division,  has  been  involved  in  fisheries  research  on  West 
Point  Reservoir  since  before  its  impoundment.  Although 
there  has  been  considerable  publicity  regarding  the  find- 
ings of  this  work,  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  future  of  West  Point  Reservoir. 
Preliminary  findings  of  Auburn's  work  does  suggest  that 
bass  fishing  in  1978  may  be  oi  a  lower  quality  than  in 
1977.  The  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Division  is  maintain- 
ing close  contact  with  Auburn  University  and  the  Corps 
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of  Engineers  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  findings 
of  the  West  Point  research.  Any  fisheries  management 
problems  pointed  out  by  Auburn's  work  will  be 
promptly  addressed  after  complete  analysis  of  all  avail- 
able data. 

Although  the  bass  fishing  at  West  Point  remains  a 
question  mark  for  1978,  fisheries  biologists  feel  that 
crappie  and  bluegill  fishing  will  be  good.  Fish  spawned 
in  1975  should  be  entering  the  creel  in  high  numbers 
this  year,  and  they  will  be  of  larger  size  than  during  the 
1977  fishing  season.  Frank  eiiis 

LAKE  HARTWELL 

Lake  Hartwell  (Franklin-Stephens  counties)  is  55,950 
acres  at  660  MSL  with  a  shoreline  of  962  miles.  It  is 
operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Largemouth  bass, 
black  crappie,  white  crappie,  bluegill,  redbreast,  redear 
sunfish,  hybrid  bass,  white  bass,  striped  bass,  chain 
pickerel,  walleye  and  catfish  are  caught  from  Hartwell. 
Fishing  below  the  dam  is  often  good  for  trout. 

The  striped  bass  x  white  bass  hybrids  create  quite  a 
stir  in  early  spring,  particularly  in  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
Hartwell.  Good  largemouth  bass  fishing  occurs  year- 


round.  However,  most  of  the  activity  is  concentrated 
from  March  to  early  June  and  again  from  September 
through  October.  BobKiant 

LAKE  LANIER 

Lake  Lanier  (Hall,  Dawson,  Forsyth  counties)  is 
38,000  acres  (1070  MSL)  with  a  shoreline  of  540  miles. 
It  is  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  primarily  for 
electrical  power  generation.  Common  fish  caught  in- 
clude largemouth  bass,  spotted  bass,  black  crappie, 
bluegill,  redbreast,  white  bass  and  catfish.  Other  fish 
caught  include  striped  bass  (30,000  stocked  in  1977) 
and  trout  (99,932  stocked  in  1977).  Trout  stocked  in 
December  1977  were  slightly  larger  and  were  stocked 
earlier  than  last  season.  Consequently,  the  Lanier  trout 
fishery  is  expected  to  be  improved  over  1977.  Fishing 
below  the  dam  is  also  good  for  trout.  Jig  fishing  for 
stripers  might  be  productive,  as  well  as  fishing  along  the 
rock  rip  rap.  Total  recreation  visitation  to  Lanier  was 
over  13.5  million  from  mid-1976  to  mid-1977. 

Largemouth  bass  fishing  (spotted  bass  are  caught 
also)  is  productive  year-around,  but  the  spring  and  fall 
months  yield  the  highest  overall  success  rates. 
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White  bass  make  strong  spawning  runs  up  the  Chesta- 
tee  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers  each  spring.  Lanier  has  a 
good  reputation  for  this  fishery.  Large  fish  are  fre- 
quently caught  and  white  bass  derbys  are  held  each 
spring.  Striped  bass  are  often  caught  while  fishing  for 
whites,  and  the  result  is  a  number  of  7-8  pound  white 
bass  being  reported  each  year.  Of  course,  fish  of  that 
size  are  stripers,  not  white  bass. 

Some  good  catches  of  crappie  were  reported  in  1977, 
and  this  season  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same.  Fisher- 
men should  try  the  fish  attractors  placed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  (Contact  the  Resource  Manager's  Office  for 

maps.)  BobKlant 

LAKE  CHATUGE 

Lake  Chatuge  (Towns  County)  is  about  6,950  acres 
with  a  shoreline  of  132  miles.  It  is  operated  by  TVA 
and  fluctuates  during  the  winter  drawdowns,  floods  and 
power  releases.  Common  fish  caught  include  largemouth 
bass,  smallmouth  bass,  black  crappie,  bluegill,  red- 
breast, redear  sunfish,  white  bass,  yellow  perch  and  cat- 
fish. Some  walleye  and  trout  (2,000  stocked  in  Decem- 
ber 1977)   are  caught.  Fishing  along  the  highway  rip 


raps  and  standing  timber  may  be  productive. 

A  good  population  of  smallmouth  bass  is  present  in 
Lake  Chatuge,  and  the  best  fishing  should  occur  in  the 
late  winter  and  spring,  in  shallow  water  along  the  banks 
and  off  rocky  points.  In  the  summer  smallmouth  bass 
may  be  caught  by  trolling  deep. 

A  lot  of  crappie  activity  is  expected  in  early  April 
through  May.  Jigging  the  rocky  areas  and  around  bridge 
supports  could  yield  good  catches.  rUSs  England 

LAKE  BURTON 

Lake  Burton  (Rabun  County)  is  about  2,800  acres 
with  a  shoreline  of  62  miles.  It  is  operated  by  Georgia 
Power.  Common  fish  caught  in  the  lake  include  large- 
mouth  bass,  redeye  bass,  black  crappie,  bluegill,  white 
bass,  yellow  perch,  walleye  and  catfish.  Striped  bass  and 
trout  (4,000  trout  stocked  in  January  1978)  are  also 
present  in  the  lake. 

Walleye  will  be  concentrated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Tallulah  River  during  the  spawning  run  in  late  March. 
From  April  until  June  fishing  should  be  good  in  shallow 
water,  especially  in  the  creek  mouths. 

A  large  population  of  striped  bass  from  the    1973 
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stocking  is  present  in  Lake  Burton.  Many  of  these  fish 
will  be  five  pounds  and  up.  Older  fish  up  to  30  pounds 
have  been  taken  in  recent  years.  Best  fishing  is  in  the 
spring  and  late  fall. 

LAKE  RABUN 

Lake  Rabun  (Rabun  County)  is  about  835  acres  with 
a  shoreline  of  25  miles.  It  is  operated  by  Georgia  Power. 
Fish  caught  in  the  lake  include  largemouth  bass,  redear, 
bluegill,  redbreast  and  yellow  perch.  Trout  and  north- 
ern pike  have  been  introduced. 

Lake  Rabun  supports  a  good  population  of  large- 
mouth  bass  with  most  of  the  fishing  success  in  March  to 
mid-June.  This  should  be  a  good  lake  spot  to  try  fall 
fishing  after  the  lake  level  begins  to  drop. 

Lake  Rabun  offers  some  good  spots  to  try  bream  fish- 
ing with  worms  or  crickets  in  early  April  through 
August.  Some  nice  redear  sunfish  (shellcracker)  are 
caught  here  also.  Russ  England 


LAKE  NOTTELY 

Lake  Nottely  (Union  County)  is  about  4,180  acres 
with  a  shoreline  of  106  miles.  It  is  operated  by  TVA  and 
fluctuates  periodically  during  the  winter  drawdowns, 
Hoods  and  power  releases.  Bluegill,  largemouth  bass, 
spotted  bass,  black  crappie  and  catfish  are  frequently 
caught  as  well  as  some  striped  bass  (4,156  stocked  in 
1977)  and  walleye. 

Nottely  is  well-known  for  big  largemouth  bass.  Late 
March  through  June  and  September  and  October  seem 
to  be  the  best  times  to  try  your  luck.  The  striped  bass 
population  has  been  built  up  by  several  stockings  since 
1929.  A  lot  were  caught  running  up  the  Nottely  River 
in  the  spring  of  1977.  Look  for  them  in  shallow  water 
cruising  the  shoreline  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Large  flathead  and  channel  catfish  are  frequently 
taken  from  Lake  Nottely  during  May  through  October, 
and  the  lake  is  known  to  yield  some  big  fish,    russ  England 
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Fishing  on 

Lake 
Blackshear 


by  Dick  Davis 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Fanning  out  from  the  south-flowing  Flint  River  at  a 
point  on  the  common  boundary  of  Sumter  and  Dooly 
counties  and  downstream  from  the  juncture  of  Turkey 
Creek  and  the  river,  Lake  Blackshear  is  a  center  of 
water  sports  and  fishing  in  southwest  Georgia. 

Stretching  in  a  near  north-south  direction  for  more 
than  12  miles  along  the  channel  of  the  Flint,  Lake 
Blackshear  covers  8,515  acres  and  has  shoreline  touch- 
ing the  five  counties  of  Crisp,  Sumter,  Dooly,  Worth 
and  Lee. 

The  elongated  shape  of  the  lake,  its  high  proportion 
of  shoreline  to  water  surface  and  its  ready  access  makes 
for  intensive  use  for  water  sports,  especially  on  week- 
ends and  holidays.  Blackshear  attracts  people  from  sur- 
rounding counties  and  southwest  Georgia  when  the 
weather  favors  the  angler,  water  skier  or  boater.  But 
the  lake  also  attracts  anglers  from  metropolitan  centers 
such  as  Atlanta,  Macon  and  Columbus  since  it  is  lo- 
cated only  a  short  distance  from  1-75. 

Fishing  pressure  on  the  lake  has  remained  steady 
with  the  passing  years.  On  many  weekends  when  the 
weather  is  right  there  are  large  numbers  of  boats  dot- 
ting Blackshear's  waters.  Many  who  fish  the  lake  regu- 
larly and  can  find  the  time,  concentrate  their  angling 
on  midweek  davs. 
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Blackshear's  game  fish  species  list  is  lengthy:  large- 
mouth  bass,  bluegill,  crappie,  white  bass,  redear,  red- 
breast, channel  catfish,  warmouth,  yellow  perch,  chain 
pickerel  and  llathead  catfish. 

Loading  a  fish  well  on  Blackshear  is  more  for  the 
numbers  than  for  individual  size  at  the  present,  and 
fisheries  biologists  believe  this  will  probably  be  the 
situation  for  the  next  few  years.  They  do  not  look  for 
any  world  record  bass  or  crappie  to  be  landed  at  Lake 
Blackshear  but  agree  there's  always  the  chance.  They 
do  anticipate  a  good  production  of  bass,  crappie,  bream 
and  catfish  in  the  lake  and  predict  continuing  good 
catches  of  these  species  when  fishing  conditions  are 
favorable.  Blackshear  fishermen  boat  substantial  num- 
bers of  largemouth  bass  12  to  14  inches  in  size. 

Crappie  and  bream  followed  by  largemouth  bass  lead 
the  species  parade  at  Blackshear  in  numbers  caught  and 
plates  filled.  Three  species  of  bream — bluegill,  red- 
breast and  redear — are  second  in  numbers  caught,  with 
largemouth  third  and  catfish  fourth  in  numbers  boated. 

The  lake  is  relatively  shallow  when  compared  with 
many  reservoirs,  much  of  it  no  deeper  than  15  to  20 
feet,  and  is  at  times  noted  for  its  top  water  bass  fishing. 

Veteran  Blackshear  fishermen  say  that  successful 
angling  here  means  following  the  water  temperatures 
even  more  closely  than  on  many  lakes,  because  of  the 
comparative  shallowness  of  the  waters.  When  the 
weather  is  cool  most  of  the  good  catches  are  made  in 
the  shallows  around  the  grass  beds.  As  the  weather 
and  water  warms,  the  experienced  anglers  move  to  the 
river  channel.  Overall,  more  bass  are  probably  taken 
on  deep  running  plastic  worms  than  with  any  other 
bait  or  lure. 


"Excellent"  is  the  word  used  for  crappie  fishing  at 
Blackshear  this  year,  and  Russell  Ober,  regional  super- 
visor in  the  Game  and  Fish  Division's  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Section,  anticipates  that  there  will  be  good 
fishing  for  this  species  during  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

Cane  pole  fishing  has  a  great  number  of  devotees  on 
Blackshear,  those  who  come  and  go  as  well  as  those 
who  live  on  the  lake's  shores.  Many  piers  jut  into  the 
lake  and  from  these  vantage  points,  good  catches  are 
made  with  cane  poles  as  well  as  with  more  sophisti- 
cated gear. 

Bank  fishing  is  also  popular  on  Lake  Blackshear,  es- 
pecially in  the  areas  below  the  dam,  and  some  good 
stringers  are  taken  this  way. 

Fisheries  biologists  of  the  Game'  and  Fish  Division 
manage  fish  populations  in  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  sustained  good  fishing  of  the  desirable  edible 
species.  The  lake  was  stocked  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  with  largemouth  bass  in  1974,  1975  and  1977. 
The  1974  stocking  totaled  68,000  largemouth  bass 
fingerlings;  in  1975,  80,000  fingerling  largemouth  were 
released  into  the  lake;  and  the  1977  stocking  totaled 
90,000.  Stocking  in  all  three  years  was  done  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  in  June. 

Periodic  population  monitoring  to  determine  survival 
and  growth  of  the  fish  stocked  in  the  two  years  is  being 
checked  by  creel  studies,  by  shocking  operations  and 
by  rotenone  sampling  in  small,  limited  areas. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  stocking  largemouth  bass 
on  top  of  the  existing  fish  population  in  Lake  Black- 
shear,  biologists  have  a  research  project  underway.  The 
largemouth  bass  stocked  in  1974  and  1975  were  marked 
with  magnetic  stainless  steel  tags  inserted  in  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose.  The  tagging  does  not  affect  the  fish. 
An  electronic  tag  detector  is  used  when  largemouth 
bass  from  the  lake  are  examined.  As  tagged  bass  are 
passed  through  the  detector,  the  magnetic  tag  triggers 
a  beep  from  the  detector.  Fish  examined  are  weighed, 
measured,  scale  samples  are  taken,  and  the  fish  is 
returned  to  the  water  unharmed. 

The  biologists  doing  fish  management  studies  on 
Lake  Blackshear  and  other  lakes  and  rivers  in  south- 
west Georgia  have  had  inquiries  regarding  the  electri- 
cal shocking  of  fish.  As  Russell  Ober  explains,  "The 
electrical  current  used  in  the  shocking  is  carefully  con- 
trolled as  to  the  intensity  and  effective  distance.  Stunned 
fish  removed  from  the  lake  or  river  are  kept  in  con- 
tainers of  water  in  the  shocking  boat  until  the  needed 
biological  data  can  be  collected  and  then  returned  to 
the  water  in  good  conditions.  In  this  way  their  survival 
is  not  threatened,  and  the  fish  usually  recover  in  about 
ten  minutes.  Thus  the  carefully  controlled  use  of  elec- 
trical shocking  is  a  valuable  fisheries  management  pro- 
cedure that  is  non-destructive,  humane  and  inexpen- 
sive." 

Captain  Jack  Turner,  Cordele  District  Law  Enforce- 
ment chief  emphasizes,  however,  that  "the  use  of 
shocking  by  Fisheries  personnel  is  for  purposes  of  man- 
agement studies  only.  Any  use  of  electronic  devices  to 
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shock  fish  by  other  persons  constitutes  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  and  those  apprehended  in  such  acts 
will  be  fully  prosecuted.  In  fact,"  continued  Captain 
Turner,  "mere  possession  of  shocking  devices  in  any 
boat  on  water  of  this  state  constitutes  a  violation  of  law 
in  itself." 

On  the  average,  bass  in  Lake  Blackshear  reach  a 
length  of  12  inches  within  two  and  one-half  to  three 
years.  In  normal  years,  the  early  spawn  of  bass  reach 
about  6  inches  by  October  or  November  of  the  same 
year,  while  the  late  spawn  may  only  be  two  to  three 
inches  by  the  end  of  the  year  but  will  increase  in  size 
rapidly  during  the  next  growing  season.  Limited  growth 
of  the  late  spawn  bass  results  from  their  being  unable 
to  feed  on  the  shad  spawn  and  from  their  competition 
with  the  shad  for  plankton.  The  legal  size  limit  for  bass 
taken  at  Lake  Blackshear  is  12  inches. 

There  are  four  marinas  providing  ready  access 
around  much  of  the  lake:  Camper's  Haven  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  near  Vienna  and  accessible 
from  either  U.S.  Highway  280  or  Georgia  230;  Lake- 
shore  Marina  in  Sumter  County  alongside  U.S.  High- 
way 280;  Smoakbridge  Marina  on  Georgia  Highway 
257  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake;  and  Fisher- 
men's Headquarters  on  the  Sumter  County  side  north 
of  280. 

All  the  marinas  have  ramps,  and  in  addition  there 
are  five  public  ramps — two  at  Georgia  Veterans  Me- 
morial State  Park;  one  at  Williams  Park  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake;  one  at  Smoakbridge;  and  the  Crisp 
County  boat  ramp  on  Swift  Creek. 

Two  additional  public  fishing  piers  were  erected  at 
the  Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  State  Park  during  the 
winter  of  1973  providing  good  crappie  and  catfish 
angling  from  a  total  of  four  piers.  The  Game  and  Fish 
Division  constructed  special  fish  attractors  at  the  new 
piers.  These  attractors  combine  the  use  of  terra  cotta 
tile  and  sections  of  wood  attached  to  a  straight  standing 
framework. 

A  major  lake  improvement  project  at  Blackshear 
took  place  in  1973-74  when  thousands  of  tree  snags 
and  stumps  were  removed.  These  snags  remained  from 


the  initial  impounding  of  the  lake  in  1930  and  had  been 
a  constant  threat  to  boaters,  water  skiers  and  anglers. 
The  lake  was  drastically  lowered  and  in  some  parts 
drained  while  over  a  period  of  several  months  the 
stumps  and  snags  were  cut  and  removed.  When  the  lake 
was  refilled,  fish  populations  reproduced  heavily.  The 
large  number  of  1  2  to  14  inch  bass  now  being  caught 
are  the  result  of  the  heavy  spawn  induced  by  the  draw- 
down. Other  game  fish  also  responded  to  the  draw-down 
with  heavy  reproduction. 

Water  quality  at  Blackshear  is  generally  good.  One 
problem  on  Blackshear,  as  on  other  lakes,  is  the  pres- 
ence and  increase  of  algae  which  floats  on  top  of  the 
water  in  some  areas  and  gives  the  appearance  of  float- 
ing "moss,"  as  it  is  popularly  called.  Close  examination 
shows  that  every  mass  supports  small  aquatic  organisms 
which  are  a  food  source  for  smaller  game  fish.  Biolo- 
gists of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  worked  for  several 
years  to  find  an  economically  feasible  control  for  the 
persistent  algae,  and  the  results  of  recent  treatments 
for  the  algae  have  been  encouraging. 

As  a  variation  from  winter  angling,  Blackshear  also 
offers  duck  hunting  in  season,  especially  in  the  back- 
waters of  the  lake's  northernmost  reaches,  which  pro- 
vide excellent  waterfowl  habitat.  Mallards,  wood  ducks, 
black  ducks,  teal  and  coots  are  some  of  the  game  taken. 

Where  to  fish  on  Blackshear?  As  Izaak  Walton  must 
have  originally  said,  fish  are  as  fickle  as  the  weather,  if 
not  more  so.  Some  locales  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  the  anglers  who  find  success  at  Blackshear  are  Cedar 
Creek,  Swift  Creek,  Gum  Creek,  Ft.  Early  Branch,  the 
Cypresses,  Joe's  Island,  the  Glory  Hole,  Whiskey 
Island,  Parker's  Slough,  Limestone  Creek,  Cannon 
Branch   and   Pecan   Slough. 

But  at  Blackshear  the  fish  are  there  for  the  taking — 
be  it  the  largemouth,  fighting  cat  or  the  two  top  pan- 
fish:  bream  and  crappie.  The  anglers  come  in  increas- 
ing numbers  from  the  offices,  the  plants,  the  fields,  the 
farms  and  the  communities  large  and  small  of  south- 
west and  middle  Georgia.  And  the  indications  are  that 
they  will  find  rewards  in  good  fishing  for  many  years 
to  come.  fe* 
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by  Brenda  Lauth 


Hello.  I'd  like  to  introduce  my- 
self. My  name  is  Brenda  Lauth  and 
I  monitor  the  Big  Fish  Contest  for 
Outdoors  in  Georgia.  Ah  hah!  I'll 
bet  you  thought  there  would  be  a 
man  at  the  other  end  of  this  contest. 
(You'd  be  surprised  at  the  calls  we 
get  around  here  from  people  who 
have  questions  about  fishing/hunt- 
ing and  want  their  answers  to  come 
from  a  MAN.)  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  individual  who  keeps  up  with 
world  record  fish  for  Field  &  Stream 
is  M.  A.  Ball — Miss  Mary  Ann  Ball. 
So  you  see,  it's  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  females  to  keep  up  with  fishing 
records  for  the  state  or  the  world. 

Actually,  in  the  past  the  contest 
has  been  handled  by  Aaron  Pass 
who  was  appointed  as  Editor  of  OIG 
last  spring.  Shortly  after  his  promo- 
tion Aaron  asked  me  to  start  keeping 
up  with  the  contest  because  his  re- 
sponsibilities had  increased. 

After  working  with  this  contest, 
I've  certainly  broadened  my  hori- 
zons— in  regard  to  fish  and  fishing 
anyway.  Holding  down  this  end  of 
the  contest  makes  me  feel  like  the 
silent  partner  of  the  fishing  team.  My 
participation  begins  only  after  you 
send  in  your  contest  entry  form  and 
the  picture  of  the  fish  you  caught. 
Boy,  some  of  those  fish  are  really 
giants!  The  statistics  of  a  14-pound 
largemouth  bass  are  impressive,  but 
the  pictures  you  send  in  show  what 
really  big  fish  you  folks  are  catching 
across  the  state. 

I've  never  considered  myself  much 
of  a  fisherperson.  The  only  time  I 
would  like  to  fish  is  when  I  could  be 
assured  of  catching  something.  So 
while  looking  over  the  contest  this 
year  I've  come  up  with  what  I  con- 


sider to  be  the  "best  bets"  in  regard 
to  where  these  fish  were  caught. 
Someone  who  doesn't  have  much 
patience  might  like  to  start  out  where 
the  biggies  were  caught  for  this  year's 
contest. 

For  river  fishing  the  Satilla  River 
wins  hands  down  this  year.  The  win- 
ning bream,  a  2-pound,  10-ounce 
bluegill  caught  by  James  White, 
came  out  of  this  river  along  with  a 
32-pound,   3'/2  -ounce  channel  cat- 
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fish  caught  by  James  Lentz,  Jr.  The 
second  best  bet  for  river  fishing 
seems  to  be  the  Flint  River.  Charles 
Masters,  Jr.  brought  a  33-pound 
striped  bass  out  of  the  Flint  and 
David  Hubbard  caught  the  new 
world  record  redeye  (shoal,  Flint 
River,  Coosa)  bass  in  the  Flint 
River. 

All  but  one  of  the  largemouth  bass 
entries  came  out  of  various  "ponds." 
Charles  Sloan  of  Warner  Robins 
caught  the  winning  14-pound,  12- 
ounce  largemouth  in  a  pond  near 
Jeffersonville. 


The  big  lakes  in  the  state  haven't 
made  much  of  a  contribution  to  the 
contest  this  year,  except  in  the  white 
bass  category.  This  year,  as  well  as 
last  year,  1974,  1972  and  1970,  we 
heard  from  the  Gozdick  fishing 
family.  From  what  I  have  observed 
throughout  the  past,  if  one  would 
like  to  be  assured  of  catching  a  white 
bass,  one  should  make  arrangements 
to  take  a  trip  to  Lake  Lanier  with 
M.  J.  Gozdick  and  his  father,  Mike. 
Mike  Gozdick  is  from  Pennsylvania 
and  it  appears  that  whenever  he 
visits  with  his  son  who  lives  in  River- 
dale  they  always  go  after  the  white 
bass  in  Lake  Lanier,  and  it  seems 
they  never  fail  to  find  the  finny  crea- 
tures. Why,  just  this  year  alone,  these 
two  fishermen  entered  six  (three 
each)  white  bass  in  the  contest,  and 
each  one  of  these  fish  was  above  the 
3-pound  minimum  requirement  so 
the  Gozdicks  will  receive  a  certifi- 
cate for  every  fish.  I've  already  pre- 
pared the  six  certificates  they  are  eli- 
gible for  this  year,  and  I  still  remem- 
ber the  eight  certificates  they  re- 
ceived last  year.  M.  J.  Gozdick  won 
the  contest  in  this  category  in  1970, 
1972  and  1976,  and  although  he 
didn't  win  this  year  it's  not  because 
he  didn't  put  forth  the  effort.  Eugene 
Williams  won  the  white  bass  cate- 
gory this  year  with  a  3-pound,  14- 
ounce  trophy  taken  from  George 
Andrews  Lake  in  Clay  County. 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  complete 
list  of  this  year's  entries,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  just  one  place — 
or  "hot  spot",  as  the  anglers  say — 
where  you  can  be  guaranteed  of  a 
trophy-size  fish.  Georgia  seems  to 
provide  good  fishing  almost  any- 
where within  its  boundaries. 
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Largemouth  Bass 

Charles  H.  Sloan,  14-12/  Stuckey's 
Pond,  March  20,  1977 

Sharon  Anne  Reynolds,  12-12/Mi- 
nor  Sheppard's  Farm  Pond,  May 
30,  1977 

Robert  Van  Giller,  12-10Vi/Pond 
#4,  Fort  Stewart,  June  30,  1977 

Biddie  Griffin,  11-15/Grassy  Pond, 
November  2,  1977 

Scott  Foldenauer,  11-8/Lake  Hart- 
well,  May  1,  1977 

Clint  Smith,  11-8/Private  Pond  in 
Bacon  County,  April  9,  1977 

Redeye  (Shoal,  Flint  River,  Coosa) 

Bass 

*David  A.  Hubbard,  8-3/Flint  River, 
October  23,  1977 — new  state  and 
world  record 

White  Bass 

Eugene  Williams,  3-14/George  An- 
drews Lake,  May  10,  1977;  also 
3-814 /George  Andrews  Tailwa- 
ter,  May  18,  1977 


Mike  Gozdick,  3-10/Lake  Lanier, 
March  28,  1977;  also  3-9/Lake 
Lanier,  March  25,  1977,  and  3-1/ 
Lake  Lanier,  March  29,  1977 

M.  J.  Gozdick,  3-4  V2  /Lake  Lanier, 
March  8,  1977;  also  3-4 V2  /Lake 
Lanier,  March  9,  1977,  and  3-3/ 
Lake  Lanier,  March  9,  1977 

Carey  Tatum,  3-1 /Lake  Blackshear, 
June  9,  1977 

Striped  Bass 

Charles  E.  Masters,  Jr.,  33/Flint 
River,  July  23,  1977 

Frank  Roberts,  28-12/Clark  Hill- 
Savannah  River,  May  30,  1977 

Paul  U.  Skelton,  27-8/Murder  Creek 
in  Putnam  County,  May  23,  1977 

Harold  Thompson,  25/Nottely  Lake, 
March  26,  1977 

Bluegill 

James  O.  White,  2-10/Satilla  River, 
May  9,  1977 

Charles  Poole,  2-8/Lake  Burton, 
April  28,  1977 


Redear  Sunns!)  (Shellcracker) 

J.  E.  Brown,  2-1 /Lake  Burton,  May 
15,  1977 

Redbreast 

Julius  Williams,  1-4%  /Satilla  River, 
May  7,  1977 

White  Crappie 

Charles  W.  Godwin,  Sr.,  3-5/Lake 
Douglas,  February  27,  1977 

Walleye 

Charles  M.  Williams,  6-101/2/Lake 
Allatoona,  June  13,  1977 

Ronald  F.  Mize,  5-10/Lake  Burton, 
November  22,  1977 

Channel  Catfish 

James  I.  Lentz,  Jr.,  32-3 Vi/Satilla 

River,  October  30,  1977 
M.  Dean  Hall,  16-10/Jackson  Lake, 

September  11,  1977 

*Ncw  Slate  Record 


GEORGIA  RECORDS 


BASS,   LARGEMOUTH 
WORLD  RECORD 

22  lbs.,  4  oz.— George  Perry 

Brunswick,  Montgomery  Lake 

June  2,  1932 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  10  lbs. 
BASS,  SPOTTED  (KENTUCKY) 

7  lbs.,  12  oz— Robert  Kincaid 

Blue  Ridge,  Lake  Notfely 

March  8,  1972 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  8  lbs.,  10' 2  oz. 
BASS,   SMALLMOUTH 

7  1b.,  2oz.-Jack  Hall 
Cleveland,  TN,  Lake  Chatuge 
March  28,  1973 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:   1 1  lbs.,  15  ozs. 
BASS,   SHOAL  (ALSO  "FLINT  RIVER") 
WORLD  RECORD 

8  lbs.,  3  oz.— David  Hubbard 
Thomaston,  Flint  River 
October  23,  1977 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
This  fish  is  listed  by  Field  &  Stream  as  a 
world  record  redeye  bass 
BASS,  REDEYE  (COOSA) 

2  lbs.  10  oz— John  R.  Cockburn,  Jr. 

Dalton,  Jacks  River 

July  4,  1967 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  2  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  8  lbs.,  3  oz. 
BASS,  WHITE 

5  lbs.,  1  oz.-J.  M.  Hobbins 

Atlanta,  Lake  Lanier 

June  16,  1971 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  3  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  5  lbs.,  5  oz. 


BASS,   STRIPED 

63  Ibs.-Kelley  A.  Ward 

Dublin,  Oconee  River 

May  30,  1967 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  20  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  72  lbs. 
BLUEGILL 

3  lbs.,  5  oz.— P.  F.  Gumm 

Atlanta,  Shamrock  Lake 

July  19,  1972 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  1 '2  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  4  lbs.,  12  oz. 
SUNFISH,   REDEAR  (SHELLCRACKER) 

3  lbs.,  6  oz. — Terry  Sapp 
Macon,  Ocmulgee  River 
July  3,  1975 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  2  lbs. 
WORLD   RECORD:   4  lbs.,  8  oz. 
SUNFISH  REDBREAST 

1  lb.,  4%  oz.— Julius  Williams 
Douglas,  Satilla  River 

May  7,  1977 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  1  'i  lbs. 
NO  WORLD  RECORD 
WARMOUTH 
WORLD  RECORD 

2  lbs.— Carlton  Robbins 
Sylvania,  Private  Pond 
May  4,  1974 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  1  lb. 
CRAPPIE,  BLACK 

4  lb.,  4  oz.— Tie: 

Shirley  Lavender 
Athens,  Acree's  Lake 
June  1,  1971 
Steve  Cheek 


East  Point,  Lake  Spivey 

March,  1975 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  3  lbs. 
WORLD   RECORD:   5  lbs. 
CRAPPIE,   WHITE 

4  lbs.,  11  oz.— Lewis  I.  Little 
Macon,  Brickyard  Lake 
May  31,  1972 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  3  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  5  lbs.,  3  oz. 
TROUT,  BROOK 

5  lbs.,  5  oz.— James  Harper 
Austell,  Waters  Creek 
September  3,  1973 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  15"  or  2  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:    14  lbs,  8  oz. 
TROUT,  BROWN 

18  lbs.,  2  oz.— William  M.  Lowery 

Marietta,  Rock  Creek 

May  6,  1967 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  18"  or  5  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  39  lbs,  8  oz. 
TROUT,   RAINBOW 

12  lbs.,  4  oz.— John  Whitaker 

Ellijay,  Coosawattee  River 

May  31,  1966 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  24"  or  6  lbs. 
WORLD   RECORD:  42  lbs,  2  oz. 
PERCH,   YELLOW 

No  Official  State  Record 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  IVS  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  4  lbs.,  3Vz  oz. 
WALLEYE 

1 1  lbs. — Steven  Kenny 

Atlanta,  Lake  Burton 

April  13,  1963 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
WORLD   RECORD:   25  lbs. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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CATFISH,   CHANNEL 

4  lbs.,  12  oz.— Bobby  M.  Smithwick 

Vidalia,  Altamaha  River 

May  18,  1972 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  15  lbs. 
WORLD   RECORD:   58  lbs. 
CATFISH,  FLATHEAD 

51  lbs.,  15  oz— Hoyt  McDaniel 

Suches,  lake  Nottely 

June  2,  1969 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  15  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  76  lbs. 
MUSKELLUNGE 

38  lbs— Rube  Golden 


Atlanta,  Blue  Ridge  Lake 

June,  1957 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  Any  Weight 
WORLD  RECORD:  69  lbs,  15  oz. 
PICKEREL,  CHAIN   (JACKFISH) 
WORLD  RECORD 

9  lbs.,  6  oz.— Baxley  McQuaig,  Jr. 

Homerville 

February,  1961 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
BOWFIN 

16  lbs.— Charles  O.  Conley 

Stephen  Foster  State  Park 

May  25,  1976 


Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  8  lbs. 
WORLD   RECORD:   19  lbs,  12  oz. 
CARP 

35  lbs.,  12  oz— Rev.  Donald  Clark 

Locust  Grove,  Lake  Jackson 

1972 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  20  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  55  lbs.,  5  oz. 
GAR,  LONG  NOSE 

No  Official  State  Record 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  15  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  50  lbs.,  5  oz. 


DNR  FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT 


Region  I 
Kim  Primmer, 
Supervisor 


Region  II 
Rich  Fatora, 

Supervisor 
Robert  Klant 

Russ  England 


Region  III 
Don  Johnson, 
Supervisor 
Tim  Hess 

Royce  Harrington 


Region  IV 
Wayne  Thomaston, 

Supervisor 
Les  Ager 

Frank  Ellis 


Calhoun  Office 
P.O.  Box  519 
Calhoun,  GA  30701 
(404)  629-1259 

Route  13,  Box  322A 
Gainesville,  GA  30501 
(404)  532-5301 

Burton  Fish  Hatchery 
Route  1 

Clarkesville,  GA  30523 
(404)947-3112 

Route  2 

Social  Circle,  GA  30279 

(404)  557-2591 

(404)656-4817 

McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area 

Route  1 

Dearing,  GA  30808 

(404)  595-1619 

Route  3,  Box  7A 

Fort  Valley,  GA  31030 

(912)825-6354 

Manchester  Office 
P.O.  Box  152 
Manchester,  GA  31816 
(404)846-8448 


Region  V 
Russ  Ober, 

Supervisor 
Lee  Keefer 
Reggie  Weaver 

Paul Loska 
Tom  Scott 

Region  VI 
Dan  Holder, 

Supervisor 
Jerry  Germann 
Charles  Coomer 

Mike  Geihsler 


Jim  Nix 


Region  VII 
Carl  Hall, 

Supervisor 
Jon  Hornsby 


Bob  Rees 


2024  Newton  Rd. 
Albany,  GA  31701 
(911)  439-4256 


Steve  Cocke  Fish  Hatchery 
Dawson,  GA  31742 
(912)  995-4486 

P.O.  Drawer  1528 
Waycross,  GA  31501 
(912)  285-6094 


Bowen  Mill  Hatchery 
Rt.  1 

Fitzgerald,  GA  31750 
(912)423-2988 
Metter  Office 
P.O.  Box  358 
Metter,  GA  31439 
(912)  685-6424 

Demeries  Creek  Office 
Rt.  1,  Box219R 
Richmond  Hill,  GA31324 
(912)  944-2222 
(912)727-2112 

Richmond  Hill  Hatchery 
Richmond  Hill,  GA  31324 
(912)756-3691 
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Georgia 
Big  Fish 
Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  the  fish  weighed,  measured,  and 
entered  at  any  Game  and  Fish  Division  fish- 
eries management  office.  If  this  is  impossible, 
have  the  fish  weighed  on  a  certified  scale  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Both  witnesses 
and  the  owner  of  the  scale  (if  not  a  witness) 
must  provide  an  address  and  phone  number. 
(If  the  fish  is  weighed  and  measured  at  a 
Game  and  Fish  Office,  the  verifying  official 
should    sign    the    blank.) 

2.  Witnesses  must  be  of  legal  age,  and  may 
not  be  members  of  the  entrant's  immediate 
family. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  entry  blank  must  be  at- 
tested before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  a 
notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
municipal     clerk,     postmaster,     member     of     a 


state  or  local  law  enforcement  agency,  or 
wildlife    ranger. 

4.  If  the  fish  is  not  weighed  and  measured 
at  a  Game  and  Fish  office,  the  fish  must  be 
frozen  whole  and  maintained  for  30  days 
from  the  date  of  postmark  on  the  entry  blank. 
This  is  for  identification  purposes.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  30-day  term  the  entrant  may 
assume  that  there  is  no  question,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  fish  in  whatever  manner  he 
desires. 

5.  No  fish  will  be  accepted  as  a  state  rec- 
ord unless  verified  by  a  Fisheries  Biologist. 

6.  Mounted  fish  are  not  suitable  for  identifi- 
cation. No  potential  state  record  or  contest 
winner  will  be  verified  after  it  has  been 
mounted. 

7.  Judges  reserve  the  right  to  inspect  any 
fish  entered  in  this  contest,  and  the  right  to 
take  any  fish  to  another  authority  for  identi- 
fication. Judges  reserve  the  right  to  disqualify 
any  entry  which  does  not  fulfill  the  rules  set 
forth. 

8.  The  judges  of  this  contest  are  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Editor  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  maga- 
zine, and  Fisheries  Biologists  of  the  Game  and 


PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL   INFORMATION 


Kind  of  Fish_ 
Girth  


Weight 


Jbs. 


_ozs.  Length 


_in.   Bait  Used- 


Type   Tackle- 


Where   Caught   (name   of   lake    or    stream)- 


Location  of  lake  or  Stream   (county  or  nearest  town)- 
Date  Caught 


Angler- 


Home  Address- 
City  and  State- 


Telephone  Numbers:  Business. 
Fishing  License  Number: 


Home, 


"I  hereby  swear  that  the  above  statements  are  true;  that  in  taking  this  fish  I  complied  with  the 
contest  rules  and  Georgia  State  Fishing  Regulations,  and  that  the  witnesses  hereto  saw  this  fish 
weighed  and  measured.  I  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  Big  Fish 
Contest." 


(Signature  of  Angler) 

We,  the  undersigned,  witnessed  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  fish  described  above  and  verify 
the  weight  and  measurements  given. 

1.    Signature 

Address Phone 


2.     Signature- 
Address 


3.    Owner,  of  scale- 


Phone- 
Phone_ 


Sworn  to  and  ascribed  before  me  this 


day  of_ 


_,   19_ 


Title: 


(Signature  of  a  qualified  officer — see  rule  3) 
Send  all  entries  to:  Outdoors  in  Georgia,   Room  719,  270  Washington   Street,   Atlanta,   GA  30334. 


Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 

9.  Neither  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation,  nor 
any  of  their  designees  will  be  responsible  for 
loss  or  damage  to  fish  entered  in  this  contest. 

10.  Contest  prizes  from  Garcia  and  Pflueger 
will  be  awarded  annually  to:  the  largest 
largemouth  bass,  white  bass,  bream,  trout, 
and  the  holder  of  any  state  record  taken  in 
the   contest   year. 

11.  In  case  of  multiple  records  in  a  single 
season,  the  last  record  holder  for  that  year 
will  receive  the  prize.  All  record-breaking  en- 
tries will  be  identified  and  the  angler  awarded 
a    certificate. 

12.  The  name  of  the  annual  winners  in  the 
largemouth  and  white  bass  contest,  the 
weight  of  their  fish,  and  date  of  catch  will  be 
inscribed  on  trophies  kept  at  the  Atlanta  office 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

13.  Fish  caught  after  December  31  will  be 
entered  in  the  following  year's  contest.  Entries 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fish   is  caught.  The  deadline  is  January    15. 

14.  There   is  no  entry  fee. 

15.  Any  angler,  resident  or  non-resident,  who 
holds  a  valid  Georgia  fishing  license,  may 
enter  the  contest  by  completing  the  official 
entry  form. 

16.  Fish  must  be  caught  on  sporting  tackle, 
and   be  hooked  and  landed   by  the  entrant. 

17.  Fish  must  be  caught  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  during  the  legal  angling  season  for 
the    species    taken,    and    in    observance    of    all 

pertinent    fishing    laws    and    regulations. 

18.  Any  angler  may  submit  as  many  entries 
as  he  wishes.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  for 
all  fish  surpassing  the  minimum  standards  in 
the  chart  regardless  of  the  year  caught,  but 
contest  prizes  will  be  awarded  only  in  the 
season  immediately  past.  In  the  event  of  a  tie, 
duplicate    awards    will    be    given. 

19.  A  clear,  sideview,  black  and-white  or 
color  photograph  of  the  fish,  preferably  with 
the  angler,  must  be  submitted  with  each  entry. 
This  photo  becomes  the  property  of  Outdoors 
in   Georgia. 

20.  Affidavits  should  be  mailed  to  Big  Fish 
Contest,  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Room  719,  270 
Washington  Street,   Atlanta,  GA  30334. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  A  FISH:  Cirri, 
should  be  measured  around  the  largest  pari 
of  the  body  as  shown  in  diagram.  Length: 
Measure  along  a  flat  surface  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail. 
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PUBLIC 

FISHING  AREAS 
IN 


A  system   of  medium  sized   public  fishing   ponds 

intensively  managed  by  DNR  to  provide  high  quality 

fishing  for  the  general  public. 


REGULATIONS   FOR   PUBLIC   FISHING   AREAS 


(1)  All  fishermen  16  years  of  age  and  older  except 
holders  of  honorary  fishing  license  must  have  a  fishing 
permit  in  addition  to  their  regular  sport  fishing  licenses 
at  the  following  public  fishing  areas:  Arrowhead  Public 
Fishing  Area,  McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area,  Elbert 
County  Public  Fishing  Area,  Evans  County  Public  Fish- 
ing Area,  Baldwin  Forest  Public  Fishing  Area,  Webster 
County  Public  Fishing  Area. 

(2)  The  following  public  fishing  areas  shall  be  closed 
for  fishing  from  November  1  to  March  1:  Arrowhead, 
McDuffie,  Elbert  County,  Evans  County  and  Baldwin 
Forest. 

(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  fish  except  on  Wednes- 
days, Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  the  following  public 
fishing  areas:  Arrowhead,  Evans  County  and  Baldwin 
Forest,  provided  however,  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  to 
fish  in  said  areas  on  Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day 
or  Labor  Day. 

(4)  Fishing  hours  on  public  fishing  areas  shall  be 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  except  Elbert  County  Public 
Fishing  Area  which  shall  be  open  from  sunrise  to  7:30 
P.M. 

(5)  No  person  shall  fish  in  any  pond  which  has  been 
closed  by  the  area  manager  for  purposes  of  fisheries 
management  and  which  has  been  posted  as  closed. 


(6)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  possess  at  any  one  time 
more  than  the  following  limits  of  fish  caught  from  pub- 
lic fishing  areas: 

(a)  Twenty-five  (25)  of  any  one,  or  a  combination 
of,  the  game  species  of  bream  or  sunfish; 

(b)  Five  (5)  largemouth  bass; 

(c)  Five  (5)  channel  catfish 

(7)  Boat  motors  except  battery  powered  motors  shall 
be  prohibited  on  all  public  fishing  areas.  All  boats  shall 
be  prohibited  at  Arrowhead   Public  Fishing  Area. 

(8)  No  person  shall  fish  with  any  gear  other  than 
one  pole  and  line  at  any  public  fishing  area. 

(9)  The  use  of  live  fish  for  bait  shall  be  prohibited 
in  ponds  of  public  fishing  areas  unless  minnows  are 
established  in  the  fish  population  of  a  pond,  which 
pond  has  been  posted  as  being  open  to  the  use  of  live 
fish  for  bait. 

(1  0)  Children  under  sixteen  (1  6)  years  of  age  are  not 
allowed  on  public  fishing  areas  unless  accompanied  by 
an  adult. 

(11)  Camping  shall  be  prohibited  on  public  fishing 
areas  except  in  designated  areas. 

(12)  Swimming  shall  be  prohibited  on  public  fishing 
areas. 
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BALDWIN   STATE   FOREST   PUBLIC    FISHING   AREA 
Description:  Three  lakes  totaling  41  acres  provide  chan- 
nel catfish  fishing  with  some  bass  and  bluegill  fishing. 
Boats  are  allowed  but  only  electric  motors  are  permis- 
sible. These  lakes  are  open  on  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  from  March   1    through  October  31.   Per- 
mits are  sold  at  the  entrance  to  the  area.  Open  Memo- 
rial Day,  Independence  Day  and  Labor  Day. 
Location:  The  area  is  about  6  miles  south  of  Milledge- 
vi lie  on  U.  S.  Highway  441. 
Manager:  Wayne  Clark.  (912)  453-4200. 

McDUFFIE  PUBLIC  FISHING  AREA 
Description:  This  area  consists  of  13  ponds  totaling  1  18 
acres  which  are  stocked  with  bass,  bluegill  and  chan- 
nel catfish.  Boats  and  electric  motors  are  allowed  on 
some  of  the  lakes.  The  area  is  open  every  day  from 
March  1  through  October  31.  Permits  are  sold  at  the 
area.  Picnic  tables  are  available. 

Location:  Go  approximately  3   miles  from   Dearing   on 
Iron    Hill   Road   to   Iron    Hill   Church.    Turn    right  at  the 
church,  go  to  wooden  sign,  turn  left  on  dirt  road,  go  .8 
mile  to  the  checking  station. 
Manager:   Ed    Henderson.    (404)595-1619. 

ARROWHEAD  PUBLIC  FISHING  AREA 
Description:  There  are  two  lakes  (1  6  and  1  9  acres)  open 
for  channel  catfish  fishing  in  alternate  years.  No  boats 
are  allowed.  A  lake  is  open  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays  from  March  1  through  October  31.  The 
area  is  also  open  on  Memorial  Day,  July  4  and  Labor 
Day.  Permits  are  sold  at  the  area.  Picnic  tables  are 
available. 

Location:  Go  north  from  Rome  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  27  about 
8  miles  to  Armuchee  Post  Office.  Turn  right  and  go 
approximately  1.5  miles  on  Hwy.  140.  Cross  Hwy.  140 
to  Floyd  Springs  Road  and  go  about  4  miles  to  the  area. 
Manager:  Danny  Roddenberry.  (404)  295-6023. 

ELBERT  COUNTY  PUBLIC  FISHING  AREA 
Description:  Two  lakes  totaling  26  acres  are  stocked 
with  largemouth  bass,  bream  and  channel  catfish. 
Boats  are  allowed  but  only  electric  motors  are  per- 
missible. Lakes  are  open  seven  days  a  week  from 
March    1    through  October  31. 

Location:  Take  Hwy.  72  about  10  miles  east  of  Elberton 
to  E.  L.  Worley's  Store.  Purchase  permits  at  the  store. 
Manager:  Royce  Harrington.  (404)  595-1619. 

WEBSTER   COUNTY   PUBLIC   FISHING   AREA 
Description:  This  lake  covers  70  acres  with  some  stand- 
ing   timber    in    the    basin.    Bluegill,    crappie,    pickerel, 
largemouth  bass  and  channel  catfish  are  present.  Only 
boats  with  electric  motors  are  allowed.  The  lake  is  open 


year-round.  Permits  are  purchased  on  the  honor  system 

at  the  lake  site.   Picnicking   is  allowed   and  tables  are 

available. 

Location:  From  Preston,  take  Hwy.  41  south  2  miles  and 

follow  the  signs. 

Manager:  Paul  Loska.  (912)  995-4486. 

EVANS  COUNTY  PUBLIC  FISHING  AREA 
Description:  Evans  County  Public  Fishing  Lake  is  an  84 
acre  lake  with  some  standing  timber  present.  Bluegill, 
crappie,  largemouth  bass  and  catfish  are  the  most  fre- 
quently caught  species.  Boats  with  electric  motors  are 
allowed.  Fishing  permits  may  be  purchased  at  the  lake. 
Picnicking  is  allowed  on  the  area.  The  lake  is  open  from 
March  1  through  October  31,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Open  Memorial  Day,  July  4th  and  Labor 
Day. 

Location:  From  Claxton,  take  U.  S.  Hwy.  280  east  about 
5  miles  to  the  sign.  Follow  the  signs  to  the  lake. 
Manager:  James  R.  Nix.  (912)  685-2145 

TREUTLEN   COUNTY   PUBLIC   FISHING   AREA 
Description:  This  lake  is  200  acres  in  size  and  contains 
standing  timber  and  considerable  aquatic  vegetation. 
A  mixed  creel  of  bluegill,   bass,   pickerel   and   crappie 
can    be   expected.    Boats    with    electric    motors    are    al- 
lowed. Picnic  tables  are  present  on  the  area.  The  lake 
is  open  year-round  and  no  permit  is  required. 
Location:  The  lake,  known  locally  as  Sand  Hill  Lake,  is 
located  off  County  Road  SI  91  2  about  5  miles  north  of 
Soperton. 
Manager:  James  R.  Nix.  (912)685-2145. 

WILLIAMS   PUBLIC   FISHING   AREA 
Description:  This  lake  covers  approximately  40  acres. 
Bass,  bream  and  channel  catfish  usually  dominate  the 
catch.    Boats  and   electric   motors   are   allowed    on   the 
lake.    The    area    is    open    throughout    the    year.    Picnic 
tables  are  available.  No  permit  required. 
Location:  Go   west   on    U.   S.    Highway   280    about    .25 
mile   past  the  city   limits  of  Cordele,  turn   right  at  the 
Cordele  Fish  Hatchery  sign  and  go  approximately   1.5 
miles  to  the  hatchery.  Williams  Public  Fishing  Area   is 
on  the  hatchery. 
Manager:  Mercer  Norton.  (912)  273-1  167. 

ALTAMAHA  WATERFOWL  AREA 
Description:  Two  lakes  which  total  90  acres  are  open  to 
fishing.  Fishing  is  sometimes  allowed  on  some  of  the 
waterfowl  ponds.  Crappie,  catfish  and  bass  make  up 
most  of  the  catch.  Fishing  is  not  allowed  during  duck 
season.  No  permit  is  required. 

Location:  The  area  is  2  miles  south  of  Darien  on  U.  S. 
Highway  1  7. 
Manager:  Gene  Love.  (912)  437-4569. 
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